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Art. L—DR. WOODS’S WORKS.* 


Dr. Woops is one of the veteran theologians of New 
England. He has been in “perils by sea, and perils by 
land, and perils among false brethren”; and he has es- 
caped them all; has lived to a mature old age, full of wis- 
dom and honors, respected by a thousand sons, scattered 
all over our own country, dispersed among the islands of 
all the seas, — dwelling by 

‘“‘ India’s coral strand, 

Where Afric’s sunny fountains 

Roll down their golden sand,” 
on the vine-clad hill-sides of Palestine, amid the scented 
groves of Persia, under the lofty pillars of Athens, sitting 
in the highest seats of profane and sacred learning, di- 
recting minds through the most abstruse and perplexing 
mazes of thought, and teaching the forest child, in his wil- 
derness home, to distinguish between the different forms 
of the letters which compose his barbarous language. 
No wonder he can look back upon his life with gratitude. 
What an influence for good has gone forth into the world 
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from that little lecture-room in the seminary on Andover 
Hill! For “thirty-eight years,” says he, “I met you in 
that pleasant room, in successive classes, from day to 
day.” What a period of labor! Of labor, we say, for 
Dr. Woods did not make his Professor’s chair a sinecure. 
A scrupulousness, amounting sometimes almost to a dis- 
ease, marked all his preparations for the lecture-room. 
When his pupils asked for bread he never gave them a 
stone for the purpose of saving labor. 

Two years ago Dr. Woods resigned the professorship 
which he had filled for thirty-eight years. But he did 
not cease from labor. His pupils requested him to pre- 
pare for the press the “ Lectures” Which he had read to 
his classes, and such other portions of his works as he 
desired to have appear in a permanent form. He imme- 
diately set about a thorough revision of his “ Lectures,” 
entirely rewriting some of them. ‘The first three volumes 
of his Works, as published, contain these Lectures as 
“revised.” Only one hundred and twenty-eight of them 
are published. “ The author has judged it best,” he says 
in his Prefatory Remarks, “in this publication, instead 
of attempting to make out a particular discussion of 
every branch of theology, to attend chiefly to those sub- 
jects which he considered as of the highest importance, 
especially at the present day.” We have not, therefore, 
the whole of the Andover course in “ Christian Theolo- 
gy,” but those parts only “ which the errors and erratic 
tendencies which prevail” render of the “highest im- 
portance.” What those “erratic tendencies” are we 
shall soon see. 

The last two volumes of the Works contain “ Let- 
ters, Essays, and Sermons.” ‘The celebrated “ Letters to 
Unitarians,” which Professor Ware senior answered, we 
might say refuted, fill more than half of one of the vol- 
umes. Then come his eight “ Letters to Dr. N. W. 
Taylor,” of New Haven, with their “ Appendix.” Then 
an “ Examination of the Doctrine of Perfection,” with its 
“ Appendix,” containing a “ Letter to Dr. Mahan.” “A 
Dissertation on. Miracles” and a “ Course of Study” 
conclude the fourth volume. In the fifth, we have three 
“ Letters to Young Ministers”; five essays on the “ Phi- 
losophy of the Mind”; two essays on “ Cause and Ef- 
fect, in Connection with Fatalism and Free Agency” ; 
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one essay on the “ Efficacy of the Word of God”; and 
twenty-five sermons. 

There is but very little new matter in the last two 
volumes. Most of it had appeared before in controver- 
sial pamphlets and religious periodicals. The whole, 
however, has been subjected to revision, which with 
Dr. Woods was a careful, painfully careful scrutiny. 
The whole work is preceded by a most beautiful “ Dedi- 
eatory Address” to his “ Beloved Pupils.” It is a noble 
monument of a life-long labor. It is the refined gold of 
a remarkably acute, cautious, laborious mind. For thirty- 
eight years its author had occupied a position second to 
none in this country in furnishing means for thorough 
and extensive theological inquiry. He had also the ex- 
perience of twelve years, or thereabouts, in the ministry, 
before he entered upon the labors of his professorship, 
so that, in fact, we have in these five volumes the best 
thoughts, in their best dress, of a distinguished theolo- 
gian, who had been maturing, revising, and correcting 
his opinions, with the aid of the best lights of the last 
half-century. 

We hesitate not to say, that it will be an enduring 
monument to his learning and acuteness. We thank 
him for it most heartily. We have read recently the 
principal part of it. There are parts of it which we shall 
read again. If Dr. Woods, with his profound sagacity, 
his extensive erudition, his acute perception, his instinc- 
tive and acquired wariness, his practised adroitness, and 
half-century of discipline and experience, cannot. defend, 
vindicate, and establish Calvinism, no one can do it. He 
understands as well as any living theologian the weak 
points in his sysfem, and he knows well how to cover 
them from discoyery and attack, or how to defend them 
most successfully when assailed: He knows very well, 
too, how to take to the bush when the battle is too hot 
in the open field, and to disappear under a cloud of inter- 
rogations which so blind and bewilder an unpractised 
controversialist, that he thinks he is answered when he is 
only confused. We think we can see the wonder which 
sat upon the faces of the class when some puzzling ques- 
tion had been answered in the true Yankee fashion of 
asking half a dozen others. 

We say, then, that here is a standard and complete 
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vindication and support of Calvinism, as far as it can be 
vindicated and supported. If this is not conclusive, noth- 
ing can be. If Dr. Woods has not put the Five Points 
out of the reach of “weapons unanointed,” then no one 
can do it. We know that there is very much spurious 
Calvinism under that name; and Dr. Woods knew it 
too, very well, as we shall show as we go on. But we 
are not speaking of that new light which emulates the 
brightness of the old. We are speaking of the real arti- 
cle, the genuine faith, once delivered to the saints by John 
Calvin, or earlier by Augustine. ‘There has been a sad 
declension in orthodoxy in New England. This work 
will show how sadly the Church has forsaken, if not its 
first love, its first opinions, and how far it has floated past 
the anchorage ground of Andover. We are well enough 
aware that many of our Evangelical friends will not 
admit that Dr. Woods is the exponent of orthodoxy, or 
that he is their chosen champion. All this shows what 
we have just asserted to be true. Young orthodoxy has 
rejected the fathers. There is weeping and lamentation 
“ because the children are not.” There is much spurious 
coin in circulation bearing the image and superscription 
of Calvin. As far as we are concerned, it is a matter of 
indifference ; but there is a moral element in the matter 
of some importance. There is, we will not say a pre- 
tence, but a claim, that the Evangelical body are all of one 
household of faith; that there is unity of opinion among 
its members; that it is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever. Now this is not true. We ask no pardon of 
our orthodox friends for speaking out so bluntly about it. 
They know it as well as we do; and we do not like to 
see false colors. Dr. Woods is the champion of “ Cal- 
vinistic orthodoxy,” not indeed as it has been modified, 
and emasculated by recent philosophers. He does not 
use a rasp, it is true, as some of his older brethren did 
when they would stab an opponent. He has a keen and 
richly set rapier. 

The style of Dr. Woods, which we are reminded by 
our last remark that we must say something about, is 
simple and clear. ‘There is not a passage which we 
remember in the whole five volumes which is turgid or 
affected. The style is a model in this respect; and it 
is as clear as it is simple. The most difficult points in 
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metaphysics are stated in language which is perfectly 
transparent. Perspicuity is a marked characteristic of 
the style of the whole work. A reader is not compelled 
to go over a passage twice to learn its meaning. Cer- 
tainly Dr. Woods should have the credit of attaining to 
remarkable purity, simplicity, and perspicuity in writing. 
We were as distinctly impressed with this peculiarity of 
his Works as by any other one thing in them. We hap- 
pened to be reading Chalmers’s “ Institutes of Theology” 
at the same time that we were examining Dr. Woods’s 
Works, and were forcibly struck by the different styles 
of the two men, —the one rendering what was clear ob- 
scure, and what was obscure invisible, covering up his 
ideas, if he had any, under a mass of involved, paren- 
thetical sentences, which made a passage through them 
as difficult as that through a hemlock swamp, leaving 
you in your exit in perfect confusion as to your where- 
abouts and what-about; the other removing particle by 
particle the dust from before your eyes, lifting up, speck 
after speck, the fog that hung over the subject, laying 
down proposition after proposition with crystal clearness, 
and evolving light from darkness, order from chaos, till the 
whole subject was as transparent before your eyes as the 
sea of glass seen in the vision of the Apocalypse. Let 
this suffice for what we have to say of the position of Dr. 
Woods, of his ability to maintain his opinions, of his 
being an exponent of Calvinism or orthodoxy as it was, 
and of his remarkably excellent style of composition. 
There is another characteristic of the “ Lectures” which 
we wish to notice in passing. It is the religious tone 
which appears in them. They are not dry, scientific dis- 
cussions of truth, with as little allusion to God and duty 
as would be found in a treatise by an atheistic astrono- 
mer on his favorite science. The crying fault of theology 
is, that it is divorced from religion, devotion. When one 
enters a lecture-room of theology, it is like entering Eze- 
kiel’s valley of dry bones. Bones, dry bones, very dry 
bones, of old bodies of divinity, and decomposed systems 
of theology, are lying thickly all around him, without life, 
skin, or flesh; and apparently without the possibility of 
ever having them. We belong to the old-fashioned class 
of persons who believe that piety, a devout, religious 
spirit, is as necessary to a clear perception of the truths of 
* 
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theology, as logical acuteness and vigorous ratiocination. 
“ To pray well is to study well” in theology. Dr. Woods 
has remembered this. ‘There is a religious spirit breath- 
ing all through these “ Lectures,” which gives the fra- 
grance of sanctity to them. A student enters upon their 
study as a devotee enters a cathedral, not as a cabinet- 
‘maker enters his shop. There is a constant liability, in 
the study of theology, to forget the reality in reasoning 
upon the abstraction; to forget that God, Christ, heaven, 
hell, man, eternity, regeneration, holiness, sin, are solemn 
facts, not metaphysical abstractions, — momentous real- 
ities, not ideas to be put into the alembic of logic to be 
melted down, transmuted, and coined over at pleasure ; 
not articles of jugglery, which, after all manner of fantastic 
tricks have been played with them, are to be thrown aside 
because we are tired of them. The state of the heart is as 
important as the state of the head to one who would seek 
the truth in theology. The steam which rises up from 
the heated passions, indulged appetites, and worldly de- 
sires of the heart, will as effectually obscure the mental 
eye, and cloud its vision, as the mists and vapors which 
rise from the morass will dim the light and obstruct the 
penetrating power of the telescope which is pointed to- 
wards the heavens. Nothing, in our opinion, has done 
more to infuse the leaven of the pride of philosophy and 
“ profane and vain babblings” into theology, than the 
divorce which has been made between it and piety. It 
has been looked upon simply as a science, not as a life- 
giving power. It has been assumed that the Almighty 
could be found out to perfection, and men whose beards 
were not grown have undertaken to measure the depth 
and height and breadth and length of His wisdom, love, 
and justice, the whisper only of whose attributes we 
have heard. ‘Theology is studied with a deep curiosity, 
it may be, but not with sanctified affections. 'Theologi- 
cal schools are entered by men who desire, not to preach 
the Gospel, but to find out whether there is any Gospel 
to preach; not to proclaim Jesus as the Saviour of the 
world, but to learn whether any Jesus ever was in the 
world. -Hence a theological school, instead of being the 
residence of young men whose hearts are all in a glow to 
preach the unsearchable riches of Christ, who feel that a 
woe is upon them if they preach not the Gospel, and who 
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have entered the school of the prophets to prepare them- 
selves for that work, may be thronged with those who are 
like the Athenians, desirous to hear or to tell some new 
thing, who are not certain yet whether there are any 
“riches ” at all in Christ, and who find it convenient to 
avail themselves of eleemosynary aids for a few years, 
while they gratify a natural curiosity in learning whether 
Jesus is the Christ, or whether they are to look for another. 
This peril in theological schools cannot be too carefully 
resisted. We thank Dr. Woods for having set an ex- 
ample worthy of all imitation, by infusing into all his 
“ Lectures” a spirit of devotion, reverence, piety. The 
attempt made in some systems of theology, and especial- 
ly in many German authors, to press out every spark of 
life, every drop of blood, in condensing theology into a 
science, Is ruinous. So far has this process been carried 
in some works, that they cannot even be called “ bodies” 
of divinity. Nothing is left but the bony structure. They 
cannot be dignified with any better name than “skele- 
tons,” and are dry at that. Dr. Woods is in earnest. He 
believes what he says. His belief is, if possible, too hard. 
His convictions are so strong, his belief is so deeply root- 
ed, that he often is uncandid without knowing it. He 
does not seem to be aware, at times, that there is any 
ground for any other belief, or opportunity for any other 
conviction, but his own. Hence, i in the midst of the great- 
est apparent endeavor to be candid, there is a very great 
lack of candor. We do not suppose that Dr. Woods in- 
tended to misrepresent the opinions of other Christians, 
or to insinuate that other theologians were hollow-hearted 
and impious; yet he has done both. His earnest con- 
viction of the truth of his own system causes him to un- 
dervalue the evidence on which other systems rest, and 
the candor and piety of those who adopt them. There 
is no other ground on which it is supposable that such 
declarations could have been made. It may be well to 
illustrate this by some quotations. ‘ Now I maintain,” 
says Dr. Woods, “ that the doctrines of the orthodox, as 
set forth in their creeds and systems, are substantially 
true, and that it has been this predominant element of 
truth which has been an offence to the unbelieving.” * 





* Werks, Vol, I. p. 91. 
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He has just before said that the cause of the opposi- 
tion made to Christianity is “in the depraved hearts of 
men.” So he would have it understood that, if a man 
opposes “orthodoxy,” it is not the fault of the system, 
but of the “depravity ” of the opposer’s heart. Hence 
Wesley and John Foster and Channing, to say nothing 
of any others, rejected Calvinism either because their 
whole souls were too depraved to see its truth and beauty, 
or because their hearts were too depraved to receive cor- 
dially the convictions of the intellect! Again: “ Socini- 
ans themselves can be in no doubt, how any man, who 
has full confidence in Scripture, and really aims to be 
conformed to its teaching, will answer this question,” 
viz. “ Whether the existence of Christ began when he 
was born of Mary, or whether he preéxisted in a state 
vastly superior to manhood.”* In plain English this 
means, that Socinians know well enough what the Scrip- 
tures teach of Christ’s preéxistence, but will not tell the 
truth about it. ‘They are hypocrites. This is not worthy 
of the author. “ Unitarianism teaches,” says Dr. Woods, 
“that Christ is man,and man only.” ¢ It is certain that 
he knew better than this. Once more: “ Those who are 
clothed with humility, and have the spirit of prayer, and 
are heartily engaged to do the will of God, are sel- 
dom troubled with serious doubts respecting the Trini- 
ty.”= Those who deny the doctrine of the ‘Trinity must 
then be very prayerless men, for they more than have 
“serious doubts” about it; they utterly reject it as a 
device of man. Watts, too, it seems, was deserting his 
closet when he offered up that world-renowned prayer of 
his, seeking light on the subject of the Divine existence. 
Such things as these are more than blots, they are deep 
stains in this work. They show how a good man may 
be self-deceived about his candor and fairness ; and how 
sadly he may sin against the brethren, without suspecting 
that he is erring from God’s service. This defect is too 
marked in these volumes to be passed by without more 
notice. Wewill give a few specimens of this remarkable 
feature of the work, and suggest a cause of their appear- 
ance in public in this offensive form. “ They [Unitari- 





* Works, Vol. 1. p. 319. t Works, Vol. I. p. 442. 
$ Works, Vol. I. p. 457. 
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ans| have never offered or attempted to offer any better 
proof than confident affirmation,” that the “unity of the 
Godhead is conclusive evidence against the Godhead of 
Christ.” (Vol. I. p. 254.) “ You perceive that they who 
hold this scheme make no account whatever of those 
texts which give the highest representation of the glory 
of Christ.” (p. 164.) He charges the Arians with hold- 
ing that Christ had an “omniscient” spirit, and then 
shows that this theory is open to the same objections as 
the orthodox theory. (pp. 285, 286.) He charges them 
with believing that Christ had an “ Almighty” spirit, and 
then shows that their inconsistencies are as glaring as 
those of Trinitarians. (pp. 287, 288, 290,308.) It is very 
easy where we can manufacture our own facts to make 
the argument come out as we wish. It is very easy to 
make an opponent’s opinions appear ridiculous, if we 
take the liberty to represent any views which are self- 
contradictory as being held by him. It does not require 
great talent to do that ; but it does require the exercise of 
the largest liberty. There is but one way to account for 
this very strange misrepresentation of Unitarian opinions. 
It will not answer to say that Dr. Woods did not know 
better, for no man of any mind at all could have resided 
at Andover for “ thirty-eight” years, and still be ignorant 
of the fact that Unitarians utterly deny the opinions 
which Dr. Woods charges them with holding; much less 
could a man of his ability and laborious diligence be so 
ignorant. It is to be remembered that these “ Lectures ” 
were delivered to men who were of one mind on this 
subject. Unitarians, if we understand it, are not allowed 
to go through the regular course at Andover. In correct- 
ing the sheets for the press, some of these strong rhetorical 
expressions, which were not designed to misrepresent, but 
simply to put in a very strong light, before the young 
prophets, the follies and depravities of Unitarians, es- 
caped the eye of the venerable author. He had been so 
accustomed to reading them for some twenty years that 
their obnoxious character did not strike him, and not 
having allowed a Unitarian student to be in the lecture- 
room, he had not heard the statements called in question. 
Hence his mind had not been directed to them. We can- 
not account for such amazing misrepresentations in any 
other way. And we have been led to ask ourselves, If 
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such things, as far from the truth as the north pole is from 
the south, could be printed in a grave and elaborate 
treatise, what may not have been said in the privacy of 
the lecture-room? If these are only sparks which have 
accidentally escaped from the forge, what a consuming 
fire must have been burning inside! There is something 
about this which looks very bad, and shakes one’s confi- 
dence in the integrity of the author; but this must by no 
means be permitted. We understand, then, that this 
very strange phenomenon is to be accounted for by sup- 
posing that the revising pen of the author did not erase 
certain forms of speech which had a rhetorical origin, but 
which had been repeated so frequently in the lecture- 
room that their obvious untruth as plain statements of 
fact was overlooked. We confess that there are diflicul- 
ties in this theory; it leaves much unaccounted for, but 
it leaves Dr. Woods’s good intentions unharmed, which is 
the most important point to be gained; for it is not to be 
supposed that he would deliberately state such things as 
facts. 'That supposition would indicate such ignorance of 
the opinions of men who were all around him, and whose 
works were in his hands, as cannot for a moment be 
admitted. Nor, on the other hand, can it be supposed for 
a moment, that he would thus repeatedly, clearly, and un- 
hesitatingly misrepresent our opinions, designing to mis- 
lead the young men to whom he lectured, and the public 
for whose benefit they have been published. This would 
indicate a defect of principle, a want of moral integrity, 
unparalleled in the history of theological controversy. 
Such instances of grave misrepresentation as are to be 
found in these “ Lectures” deserve, and should receive, 
teprehension, from whatever source they have sprung. 
They are especially baneful when they are thrown into 
the springs whence issue the streams which water the 
earth. ‘They poison the wells from which the churches 
are to draw water. Year after year classes of young 
preachers heard these palpable misstatements of our 
opinions. They heard them from a grave, pious, learned 
teacher. Why should they not believe him? Why 
should they not receive these grotesque and false repre- 
sentations of our opinions as a true statement of our doc- 
trines, and thus go out into the world reiterating them, 
till haply they met a man in some society who told them 
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they had been misinformed? So indeed it was. Manya 
student from that school of the prophets has been amazed 
to find that the Unitarianism of the lecture-room and the 
Unitarianism of our churches are very different things ; 
and that the arguments which were conclusive against 
the hypothetical Unitarianism of the lecture-room, are of 
no value when brought to bear upon the real opinions 
which we do hold. Justice to students, as well as justice 
to truth, demands of theological teachers that they should 
be scrupulously accurate and unrhetorical when they un- 
dertake to state to their pupils the opinions of others. A 
tender conscientiousness should be nourished. ‘The cus- 
tom of disregarding truth when speaking of heretics 
should be discarded by Protestants. Unmixed mischief 
results from tampering with truth under such circum- 
stances. Denominations do each other grievous wrong, 
and the cause of Christ is wounded in the house of his 
friends, by the carelessness or recklessness of those who 
ought to be cautious and considerate. We are sorry to 
see the work before us disfigured by such grave defects. 
They are unworthy both the work and the author. They 
will spread still wider the tares which were sown in the 
successive classes at Andover. But they will be rooted 
up in time. The public will soon be informed of them. 
The eyes of the people will soon be opened, and then all 
the hay and stubble of misrepresentation and sophistry 
will be consumed. 

But it is time that we should give our readers some 
further and more particular idea of the contents of this 
elaborate work. We have already said that “the author 
has judged it best, in this publication, instead of attempt- 
ing to make out a particular discussion of every branch 
of theology, to attend chiefly to those subjects which he 
considered as of the highest importance, especially at the 
present day.” What are those subjects which the “ pres- 
ent day” renders “of the highest importance”? Most 
evidently one of them is the doctrine of the “ Trinity,” 
whose discussion covers over two hundred of these large 
octavo pages. A discussion of the “ Divine Purposes ” 
covers one hundred pages. “ Moral Agency” is evi- 
dently a favorite subject of our author. ‘T’o a discussion 
of this topic about one hundred and fifty pages are de- 
voted. One hundred and eighty-seven pages are devoted 
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to the doctrine of “ Man’s Depravity”; evidently a sub- 
ject most thoroughly matured by the writer. The “ Atone- 
ment” is discussed through one hundred and fifty pages. 
About ninety pages are devoted to the doctrine of “ Re- 
generation,” and about one hundred and sixty pages 
to “Infant Baptism.” The subject of “Inspiration” is 
discussed at length, but only by a reprint of a small 
volume published some years since. Other subjects are 
treated, but less elaborately, and in a more brief and 
superficial manner, if we except the subject of “ Church 
Government,” which occupies about one hundred pages. 
Dr. Woods evidently discusses with pleasure these sub- 
jects, which he judges of the “highest importance.” He 
enjoys his work. He loves to take the objector’s argu- 
ments on the point of his spear and toss them to the winds. 
We think he has given his chief labor to the doctrines of 
the “ Trinity,” “ Moral Agency,” “ Man’s Depravity,” 
“ Atonement,” and the “ Divine Purposes.” ‘That there 
was considerable difference of opinion growing up in the 
orthodox ranks on these five subjects we very well knew; 
but we were not aware that the “fathers” were so 
alarmed at the progress made towards heresy as is indi- 
cated by this selection and elaborate discussion of topics, 
demanded at “the present day.” It is possible that the 
rhetorical statements before alluded to, made in the lec- 
ture-room, were found by the pupils, after graduation, to 
be incorrect, and hence that all the elaborate argument 
and subtle distinctions growing out of them were incor- 
rect also. Hence the misled mind sought after truth, and 
was amazed to find it so different from what it had ap- 
prehended it to be before; so wonderfully like the teach- 
ings of the Bible and the wants of the human soul. At 
any rate, there was coming to be a very serious declen- 
sion from the old landmark. The “ highways were for- 
saken,” as in the days of Deborah, and the young proph- 
ets began to wander in “ crooked and winding by-paths.” 
How much these published “ Lectures ” will do towards 
checking this uncanonical way of travelling we are not 
able to say. But we judge that some will be alarmed and 
take to the beaten road ; others will go on, having learned 
by experience that the cry of “ Lion in the way!” has 
been raised when there was no-lion there. This, at least, 
is true; if these “ Works” do not bring them back, noth- 
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ing will. There is no argument which human ingenuity, 
after fifty years’ culture by the accumulated learning of 
all time, can invent in support of the author’s system, 
which is not presented. ‘There is not an objection which 
can be brought that is not answered with an acuteness 
made sharp by fifty years of constant whetting in the 
mill of logic, with a wariness, not to say cunning, which 
is matured into an instinct by fifty years of desperate 
battle with the combined forces of error and sin. Nor is 
this all. When argument is exhausted, when no syllo- 
gism can bridge the abyss between the premise and the 
conclusion, when no rhetorical illustration can vault over 
it, then the sympathies are enlisted, the pious feelings are 
appealed to, the cause of the Church is made a motive, 
the salvation of sinners is urged, the interests of the “ Re- 
deemer’s kingdom ” are made prominent,— a series of in- 
terrogations and exclamations follows an army of enthy- 
memes and syllogisms, as a sort of reserve to bring into 
battle, if the regular troops do not conquer, or are put 
hors de combat, so that if the intellect is not convinced, 
the heart is moved in the right direction. If reason is not 
satisfied, the sympathies are enlisted and the fears aroused. 
Earth, hell, and heaven are introduced into the “ reserve,” 
and by them the victory is not seldom gained, or thought 
to be gained. Some will, doubtless, be won or driven 
back to the “old paths.” But some will goon. Enough 
will go on to show that the way is safe, that the lions, 
if there are any, are chained. ‘The publication of the 
“ Works,” then, will not be in vain. ‘They will make an 
eddy in the current, but they will not change the course 
of the stream. It will still sweep on irresistibly to the 
sea, carrying with it all the temporary obstructions which 
man had hoped would stay its course, depositing them in 
the bottom of the ocean, to serve as curiosities in the 
cabinet of some future theological paleontologist who 
is collecting rare specimens of remains from among the 
débris of former ages. 

Dr. Woods’s works will, however, survive as long as his 
highest ambition can desire. They are written in such 
a clear and readable manner, that students will recur to 
them to learn what were the most cogent arguments ad- 
duced in favor of systems then long dead. ‘The doc- 
trines of Calvinism will be preserved in these volumes 
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like dead flies in amber, and he who in after ages wishes 
to know what they were will find no medium more trans- 
parent and inviting through which to view them, than 
these volumes. Every word which would render the doc- 
trines obnoxious is most carefully avoided. Every rough 
corner is smoothed down. Every hard opinion is expressed 
in the softest words and most gentle expressions. The 
doctrines of “ Unconditional Election and Reprobation ” 
assume the very inoffensive name of “ Divine Purposes,” 
and “ Total Depravity ” becomes “ Man’s Depravity.” 
One expects from the gentle names used, and smooth 
expressions uttered, that the stern Genevan has been 
spoiled of his riches; but it is not so. The thing re- 
mains. ‘The genuine article is there, though surrounded 
with rosemary. We admire the care (shall we say art- 
fulness ? for it looks amazingly like that in some places) 
with which Dr. Woods has endeavored to remove every 
offensive feature from the system by rejecting its termi- 
nology wherever he can, and substituting attractive ex- 
pressions. ‘This is especially evident when he undertakes 
to reconcile the mind to an acceptance of the doctrine 
of utter helplessness on the part of man to do any thing 
towards his salvation, while the Scriptures so distinctly 
and emphatically and repeatedly command him and en- 
treat him to do something, and charge him with the 
greatest wickedness for not doing it, and threaten him 
with woe unutterable in another life if he does not do 
something, — if he does not repent and turn unto the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Such a course reveals clearly enough 
to the reader, that the writer was aware of the conflict 
which existed between his views and the consciousness 
and common sense of mankind, and his desire either to 
hide it from our notice or to render it less appalling and 
repulsive. Another marked feature in conducting the 
discussion of the doctrines which we have named is the 
keen, but narrow, view that is taken of them. If we 
may so speak, there is great space-penetrating power in 
the mind of the writer, but the field of vision is small, 
very small. He discovers the slightest atom of star dust 
.on the outer borders of the system, but he does not take 
into his view the broad expanse and solar emblazonry of 
the overarching heavens. Or, to.change our illustration 
from an astronomical to a rhetorical one, he can 
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“ chase 
A panting syllable through space,” 


but utterly fails to take in the lofty thought, the har- 
monious rhythm, the majestic flow of image, symbol, il- 
lustration, which compose the grand epic. He detects 
instantly a flaw in a syllogism, without being aware that 
a long course of cumulative argument is not like a bell, 
which is spoiled when any part of it is cracked. 

Though he does not usually hesitate to carry out his 
views to their legitimate results, he sometimes would 
prefer most evidently to say nothing about them. This 
is particularly apparent in discussing the doctrine of 
Election. He does not wish to bring into relief what 
Calvin called the “ horrible decree” of reprobation. Dr. 
Woods has a tender heart. He shrinks from the idea 
that God, who loves his children more tenderly than he 
loved his own offspring, should foredoom, without any 
reference to evil works done by them, or any thing in 
them moving him thereunto, a large portion of his chil- 
dren to the pains of hell for ever, simply to magnify his 
“glorious justice”! He walks carefully, therefore, on that 
part of the subject, as if among hot ploughshares. “ How 
often have I been troubled with the thought,” says he, 
“that the doctrine of Election has a gloomy and painful 
bearing on the non-elect; that, while it secures everlast- 
ing blessedness to God’s chosen people, it seals the ever- 
lasting misery of the rest! Thus, to my disquieted mind, 
the doctrine has often been invested with deformity and 
horror.” This man has a heart. He has sometimes felt 
the “deformity and horror” of the doctrine. We are 
thankful for that; it is a goodomen. It shows that men 
are very much better than their opinions oftentimes. 
Perhaps it is well that the heart should be softer than the 
head. “ This uncomfortable view of the subject,” he con- 
tinues, “I have met in the following way. I have con- 
sidered the whole human race as they are, all sinners, de- 
serving to suffer the penalty of God’s law. But God, in 
his rich mercy, chooses some to salvation. Does this in- 
jure the rest? Does it in any way hinder their salva- 
tion? Does it bring upon them undeserved misery ? 
as es As the non-elect never suffer more than what is 
their due, they can have no ground of complaint. But 
this is not saying all. For upon those who are not saved 
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God bestows unnumbered favors; calls them to 
repentance, and offers them salvation just as he does to 
the elect; and often exercises great long-suffering towards 
them, — making it manifest, that he is rich in mercy, and 
that if they perish it will be wholly their own fault.” * 
This would all be very well if Dr. Woods had not taken 
special pains to show afterwards, that men are so brought 
into the world by their Maker, without any act or inten- 
tion of their own, that they cannot, from the very consti- 
tution of their nature, over which they had, and could 
have, no more control than over the features and com- 
plexion of their faces, think a good thought, or cherish a 
good desire, or even wish to be made better.t It would 
have been well if this last doctrine of entire inability had 
been put before the other. ‘The utter invalidity of the 
reasoning of Dr. Woods, by which he had endeavored to 
meet this “uncomfortable view,” the “deformity and 
horror” of which, it seems, “ disquieted” his humane feel- 
ings, would then have been seen at a glance. “ Wholly 
their own fault, if they perish”? As well say that it was 
a man’s own fault that he broke his neck, when you had 
pitched him headlong from a precipice! “ Wholly their 
own fault, if they perish”? Just as much will it be Dr. 
Woods’s own fault, and brand him as a suicide, if he 
ever dies! The non-elect can no more avoid falling into 
perdition than he can avoid falling into the grave. And 
common sense would no more spurn the folly or despise 
the hypocrisy of urging him to avoid the one, than of ex- 
horting them to escape the other. A “disquieted mind” 
cannot be pacified in this way. The bed is not long 
enough for the uneasy body to stretch itself on it. And 


“°T is but a poor relief we gain, 
To change the place, but keep the pain.” 


While we are stirring oil and water, they seem to be 
mixed; but when we let them rest, they are just as sep- 
arate as ever. So with these palpable contradictions of 
Calvinism. While the elements are in motion, we do 
not see their incongruity; the instant they are still, the 
strange mixture of ingredients shows itself. Calvinism, 
as a metaphysical system, as dealing with ideas, abstrac- 





* Works, Vol. 1. p.540, t Works, Vol. Il. pp. 554, 558, 559. 
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tions, is a wonderfully harmonious and consistent sys- 
tem. But it so happens that man and life are facts ; 
hence, when the system is applied to man and life, it falls 
far more short of answering his purpose in life’s work than 
Saul’s armor did of answering David's in the battle with 
the Philistine. And for ourselves, we had much rather 
trust to our shepherd-boy’s sling and smooth stones, than 
to the jointed, polished, grooved armor of the great Ge- 
nevan. The difficulty with Calvinism is, that it contra- 
dicts the facts, we will not now say of human reason, 
but of human consciousness. It is also “ deformed and 
horrible.” If it is said that this “deformity and horrible- 
ness” are owing to the stubbornness of the unregenerate 
heart, we reply that the saint at Geneva and the better 
saint still at Andover were “ disquieted” about it as we 
are, and felt “uncomfortable” in view of it. If it is 
said that the consciousness of man is not to be trusted, 
then we reply, there is no assurance of the truth of your 
views any more than of ours, for how do you know that 
you reason correctly, or are even reasoning at all, unless 
you are conscious of it? Question the reliableness of 
consciousness, and you have questioned your correctness 
in questioning it; you have put out upon the shoreless, 
bottomless ocean of scepticism. You can no longer be- 
lieve, or argue, or doubt, if you are consistent. 

But we are running a little before our intention. We 
wish to look at the method of reasoning adopted by Dr. 
Woods in these “ Lectures,” especially upon some of the 
doctrines which we have named above. It would be ut- 
terly impossible to examine the whole five volumes, or 
even one doctrine, as here discussed, in a single article of 
this Review. We propose, therefore, in what space re- 
mains to us, to examine briefly, as our limits compel us, 
yet intelligibly as we hope, some of the methods of rea- 
soning of which the venerable author avails himself in his 
argument. 

The first doctrine which we named as having demand- 
ed attention from the author, “especially at the present 
day,” is the Trinity. Unless we mistake, it will re- 
quire all these two hundred pages of close argument and 
sharp criticism to bring back those of the sons of the 
“ fathers,” for whose benefit “ especially ” they are printed, 
in preference to other subjects which the times did not 
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so urgently demand. Quite an alarming number of the 
Evangelical body had begun to ask themselves reverent- 
ly, yet earnestly, what they meant when they spoke of 
the Trinity, and what they believed when they said they 
believed the docrine of the Trinity. Certainly this was 
a very natural and praiseworthy inquiry for men of sense 
to make. It was very soon found, that many had used 
the word without any meaning, that others had deceived 
themselves by supposing they had attached a meaning 
to it when they had not, and that there were still others 
who learned that their explanation of the term was not 
orthodox, or at least some said one thing and some 
another, and the most part did not seem to know what 
to say. ‘The word “ person” was defined in all manner 
of ways, to mean all manner of things, or to mean noth- 
ing. ‘The doctrine of the Trinity was now said to be 
this, now that. Half of a Consociation declared this to 
be orthodox; the other half declared it, with equal posi- 
tiveness and more warmth, to be heresy. One Evangeli- 
cal quarterly declared that the view entertained by one 
of the “fathers” is the “essential element of Tritheism.” 
The writer further says, —“ The moment we conceive of 
the Deity as consisting of three distinct individuals, each 
possessing consciousness [please mark these terms], af- 
fections, will, of his own, we contradict and virtually 
abandon the true Scriptural simple idea of one God. 
Whatever guard we may throw about our language, we 
do, in fact, from that moment, believe not in one God, 
but in three.” This is bold. But the writer waxes 
bolder and says, that “ it is to be conceded” that writers 
who maintain such views “are in reality not so much 
Trinitarians as Tritheists. For what can constitute 
three Gods, if three Divine existences, each possessing 
strict and proper individuality, three Divine minds, each 
acting, feeling, willing, of itself, are not ? Not a 
few have been led to reject the Divinity of Christ and 
the doctrine of the Trinity in toto, as the only way of 
avoiding the really irreconcilable contradictions involved 
in the method of statement now under consideration, and 
this state of things must continue as long as they who 
hold the doctrine allow themselves to use terms in this 
loose and incorrect manner; applying to the distinctions 
in the Divine nature the term person in nearly or quite 
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the ordinary sense of the word ; speaking and thinking of 
the Father, Son, and Spirit, as if they were three distinct 
beings, who together constitute the Deity, who consult 
together and enjoy each other’s society and converse ; 
thus virtually abandoning the doctrine of the simple un- 
divided unity of the Godhead.” * Another quarterly 
declares that “three entirely distinct intellects, sensi- 
bilities, and wills..... would constitute three sep- 
arate, independent minds, or (which is the same) three 
Gods.” + 

Books were published, pamphlets began to swarm, the 
weeklies began to teem with articles long and short, sharp 
and stupid, intelligible and unintelligible; and no en- 
treaty to keep silence and believe, no offer to receive “ for 
substance of doctrine,” no tearful imploration of the be- 
wildered churches, could stop the investigation. A taste 
of freedom had been obtained, and nothing would satisfy 
the famished souls but a feast. We had been quiet. 
Nothing had been written by us on the subject for many 
years. We were confident that our Trinitarian friends, 
if they should ever have courage enough to look at the 
doctrine, would arrange the matter better than we could 
do it. And they have done and are doing so. In the 
midst of this controversy among themselves, of which we 
have been not uninterested, though inactive, spectators, 
this elaborate discussion of Dr. Woods appears. We 
are certain that it will not satisfy inquiry or silence ob- 
jection. ‘The discussion will go on till some intelligible 
and not self-contradictory view is offered for acceptance. 
The difficulty in the minds of the dissatisfied portion of 
the Trinitarians is with the tripersonality of the Deity. 
They see, and see correctly, that if there are three per- 
sons in the usual acceptation of that term, there are three 
Gods; and that no shuffling of words, or twisting of sen- 
tences, or conglomeration of texts, can prevent such a 
conclusion. It follows as inevitably as daylight follows 
sunrise, that there must be some new definition given of 
the word “person” which will save the unity of the 
Godhead; and the one which is becoming most popular 
is “ manifestation.” So that tri-modalism and not tri- 





* New-Englander, Vol. VIII. pp. 21, 17, 18. 
t Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. VIL. p. 215. 
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personality is to constitute the Trinity. God “mani- 
fests” himself as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. These 
are names of “ manifestations,’ not of “persons”; thus 
the difficulty is avoided, and the unity of person in 
the Godhead is retained. But this is a great error, an 
alarming heresy, among the Evangelical thinkers of the 
“ present day.” Does Dr. Woods remove this difh- 
culty and satisfy these minds? Let us see. Having 
shown that any other view of the word “ person” as ap- 
plied to Christ is inapplicable, as he thinks, he goes on 
to say,— 


“If the New Testament does not teach that Christ... .. 
is, properly speaking, a person, it does not teach the personality 
of Paul or Peter, and the history of our own country does not 
teach that either Washington or Hamilton was a person 
And we have equally satisfactory evidence, that he is a person 
distinct from the Father If we had nothing but the bare 
mention of the Father and the Son, we should conclude that, in 
respect to personality, they were distinct from each other, — two 

The Apostles, in numberless instances, repre- 
sent the Father and the Son to be distinct persons, —as really 
distinct ‘from each other as any two men are ; but they never 
speak of them as though they constituted one person. Even 
when Jesus declares that he and his Father are one, he does it in 
a direct address to the Father in the use of the personal pronouns 
I and thou, and the plural we, showing that the oneness intended 
is a oneness existing between two distinct persons 
What | maintain is, that the Scriptures represent the Father and 
the Son to be two distinct persons as plainly and as fully as they 
represent Jacob and Joseph to be two distinct persons 
All that can be considered as essential attributes of a person, or 
as going to constitute personality, are shown by the Scriptures to 
belong to the Father and to the Son The Father is a 
person, that is, an intelligent, moral, voluntary, individual being. 

And is not the Son equally possessed of what is essen- 
tial to personality ? Is he not intelligent? Is he not moral ? 
Is he not voluntary? Has he not a will distinct from the will of 
the Father? Does he not say, ‘ Not my will, but thine, be done’ ? 

Whither has our understanding and our common sense 
fled, if, while we find from the Scriptures, that Jesus, the Son of 
God, is all that | have now mentioned, we can yet deny or doubt 
his personality? ..... If you will sit down to the perusal of 
the New Testament with a mind unshackled by any human in- 
vention, you will be so far.from denying this person- 
ality, because it is, in some respects, so immensely different from 
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mere human personality, that you will, for that very reason, hold 
it to be, if possible, more real.” — Works, Vol. 1. pp. 428 — 430. 


This is all intelligible. It is clear enough in all con- 
science. There are three persons in the Godhead as dis- 
tinct from each other as any three men can be; nay, if it 
be possible, more really distinct. But how can this be 
reconciled with the doctrine of one God, of the Divine 
unity? Why, answers Dr. Woods, these three wills, in- 
tellects, moral agents, individual beings, all inhere in one 
substance, — one nature. The essence of the Divine Be- 
ing as naturally, so to speak, has three wills, three intel- 
lects, three moral agents, three individuals, as the human 
nature or human essence has one will, one intellect, one 
consciousness. In a word, the attributes are distinct, but 
inhere in one substance. 


‘* Human persons are not only distinct, but separate individuals, 
possessed indeed of a nature, both corporeal and mental, of the 
same kind, though the individual nature of each is his own solely, 
not common to himself and to others. The intelligent nature, 
the mind of Paul, was his and his only. The same mind, the 
same spiritual essence, which belonged to him did not, and could 
not, belong to any other person. In other words, there are no 
two human persons who so possess the very same individual 
human nature, that, strictly speaking, the nature of one of them 


is the identical nature of the other...... But it may be, and 
undoubtedly is, very different with respect to the Divine nature. 
The Godhead may be such..... that three persons ..... 


may be, and are, partakers of it,— partakers of one and the 
same Divine nature and yet are three distinct persons. I should 
not be ready to say that the three persons are separate or di- 
vided.” — Works, Vol. |. p. 431. 


Why not? we are ready to ask. The nature, the sub- 
stance, the essence, in which they inhere, cannot be divid- 
ed, but the persons are distinct, as Dr. Woods has de- 
clared half a dozen times in the space of two pages. 
The willing of the one is not the willing of the other; 
their wills are as distinct as those of Paul and Peter, yet 
“their personal relation, their union, and their mutual 
intercourse exceed in perfection and blessedness all per- 
sonal relations among created, dependent beings.” * This 
is the form of the Trinity most offensive to the dissatis- 





* Works, Vol. 1. p. 431. 
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fied portions of the orthodox. It opens before them a 
“lower deep” into which they must plunge. We are 
sure they will not do it. They will ask, how one person 
could send another without going himself, when he was 
of the same substance that was to go; how the second 
person could be incarnated unless the first and third were 
incarnated also; how the Holy Spirit could be poured 
out upon the disciples, and the other two persons not be 
poured out also; how attributes can make persons when 
there is no independent essence belonging to them, any 
more than thoughts can make a mind when there is no 
spiritual essence from which they originate ; how at the 
same identical instant three different intellects can act in 
the same identical substance ; how three separate, dis- 
tinct volitions, as separate, as distinct, as Paul’s and Pe- 
ter’s, can be put forth at the same moment by the one 
indivisible substance in which they are originated! Ossa 
swells over Pelion, difficulty mounts upon difficulty, per- 
plexity involves perplexity, mystery envelopes mystery, 
contradiction stares at contradiction, confusion succeeds 
confusion, till the brain becomes dizzy and the head reels. 
The men who have taken this subject in hand are not to 
be satisfied with such absurdity. They will examine the 
process which has led to such a conclusion, and will 
find the fallacy which has attained to results which so 
confound reason and spurn common sense. This fallacy, 
they will pardon us for telling them, consists in overlook- 
ing a very simple rule of interpretation, viz. “ What one 
does by another he is said to do himself.” Dr. Woods 
takes all the passages which speak of Christ in their lit- 
eral sense, without regard to the qualifications which the 
above rule would give them. “ Miracles can be wrought 
only by God; Christ wrought miracles, therefore Christ 
is God.” Such is the fashion of the whole argument. 
Now, Christ declares that God gave him power to do 
these works, and the Apostles say that “ God wrought 
them by him” as his instrument. The argument, there- 
fore, falls to the ground. So of the argument derived 
from the name “God.” It is applied to others besides 
the Supreme Being, and therefore the use of that name 
alone does not prove the Deity of the being to whom it 
is applied. So with the argument derived from the 
word “worship.” It is applied to all classes of intelli- 
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gent beings, and the nature of the worship is decided by 
the previously known rank of the being worshipped, and 
not, as Dr. Woods assumes, the Godhead of the being 
proved because he is said to be worshipped. Christ is 
shown to be omnipresent because he promises to be with 
his disciples whenever they meet to worship. As if it 
followed as a logical consequence, that a being who could 
be virtually or really present to every inch of the surface 
of our little planet must be present everywhere in the 
illimitable dominions of Jehovah! Christ is shown to be 
eternal because he existed before the world was. So 
did the angels. Are they eternal? He is shown to 
be omniscient because he knows what is in the hearts 
of men. Then it follows that what men have in their 
hearts is all that there is to know! that a census of 
human beings numbers the universe,— an inventory of 
human attainments is the sum of knowledge, of what is 
knowable! But we will pause. We are treading on 
dangerous ground. Our reverence will not permit us to 
say more, our subject would not permit us to say less. 
It is not our design to attempt a confutation of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity as maintained by Dr. Woods. We 
wished only to inform our readers of its character, and 
signify to them that it will not silence the inquiring 
voices which are everywhere raised respecting this sub- 
ject. 

The doctrine of “ Moral Agency” is another of the 
subjects which has received the best thoughts and most 
careful attention of Dr. Woods. It is evident from the 
elaborateness of the discussion, that it has been most 
cautiously and perseveringly labored upon. Its consid- 
eration occupies thirteen lectures, and fills one hundred 
and fifty pages. Dr. Humphrey, no mean judge, says, 
“We regard these lectures as the ablest in the whole 
system, and as embodying a lucid and masterly discus- 
sion of some of the most abstruse points in theological 
science. ..... In logical arrangement, in clearness of 
statement, in exactness of definition, in transparency of 
argument, in fulness and felicity of illustration, and in 
unanswerable appeals to human consciousness, we have 
never read any treatise on Moral Agency which seems to 
us more worthy of the theological chair in any ‘ school of 
the prophets,’ or more worthy of being studied by all who 
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desire to obtain correct views of the nature, grounds, and 
extent of their moral responsibility.” * 

In a certain sense, we would not dissent from the eulo- 
gium of Dr. Humphrey. There is sound argument, great 
wisdom, in the method of approaching the subject, great 
skill in warding off objections, great wariness in escaping 
them, and sometimes great cunning in ignoring them. 
With very'much that is said in these twelve lectures we 
should agree most heartily. But with the conclusion we 
can by no means agree. There is a radical defect in the 
argument which vitiates the result at which Dr. Woods 
supposes he has arrived; namely, that man is accountable 
for his conduct when he can act no otherwise than as he 
does act. He ought to have carried his doctrine of Moral 
Necessity out to its legitimate conclusions, as Priestley and 
Belsham did. He ought to have said, that there is no such 
thing as guilt; that remorse is a deception and a weak- 
ness. ‘Then he would have been consistent. “ Reproach 
others for nothing, and repent of nothing,” exclaims Dide- 
rot, in view of the doctrine of Necessity. “ Remorse,” says 
Belsham, “ is the exquisitely painful feeling which arises 
from the belief, that, in circumstances precisely the same, 
we might have chosen and acted differently. This falla- 
cious feeling is superseded by the doctrine of Necessi- 
ty.” No doubt it is, or should be, if the doctrine is true. 
Again he says, “ The doctrine of philosophical neces- 
sity supersedes remorse.” He further says, that “ re- 
morse supposes free will, and arises from a forgetfulness 
of the precise state of mind when the action was per- 
formed.” | Hartley says, “Since all they [men] do 
against us is by the appointment of God, it is rebellion 
against him to be offended with them”; i.e. there is no 
blame to be attached to them; crime does not deserve 
punishment. Indeed, there is no crime according to this 
system when fairly carried out. Priestley says, “ With 
such sublime views of the system [of Necessity],..... 
vice is absolutely incompatible; and more especially 
hatred, envy, and malice are wholly excluded. I cannot, 
as a Necessarian, hate any man, because I| consider him 





* Bibliotheca Sacra, Jan., 1851, pp. 30, 31. 
t Elements of the Philosophy of the Mind, pp. 284, 307, 316. 
$ Observations on Man, P. 1. 
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as being, in all respects, just what God has made him 
to be, and also as doing, with respect to me, nothing 
but what he was expressly designed and appointed to 
do; God being the only cause, and men nothing more 
than instruments to do his pleasure...... I cease to 
blame men for their vices.”* This, we say, is consistent. 
But Dr. Woods undertakes to do what no human inge- 
nuity can do, reconcile necessity and accountability. 
Indeed, such a labor in morals is just as hopeless as is 
the production of perpetual motion in mechanics. Free- 
dom is essential to accountableness. It enters into the 
very idea of it. To say, therefore, that a necessary being, 
or one acting under necessity, is accountable, is a flat 
contradiction ; as much so as to say that darkness is light, 
or the medium of vision. It does not relieve the difficulty 
at all to say, as Dr. Woods does, that we are conscious 
of guilt, and therefore they are reconcilable ; for the very 
fact of consciousness of guilt proves that we are not act- 
ing under necessity, but freely. So far, therefore, is that 
fact, on which he places so much stress, from substantiat- 
ing his view, that it entirely overthrows the edifice which 
he has been constructing through one hundred pages 
upon that foundation. 

But Dr. Woods replies, “ I have proved that man is a 
necessary agent, because I have shown that motives are 
the cause of action, and that man must act as the motive 
compels him.” Be itso. Then it is not man that acts, 
but the motive acts, or is the cause of the action ; just as 
the wheel does not turn itself, but the water turns it. So 
man is not blameworthy for evil, or praiseworthy for good 
actions, any more than the wheel. “ Indeed he is,” re- 
plies Dr. Woods, “ for he knows he is blameworthy, he 
is conscious of it. Every man will testify to this fact, 
and all attempts to avoid it by argument are worse than 
useless; the facts of consciousness are against you all 
the world over; and more than that, we all feel that it 
is just to blame a man for what he has. done that. is 
wrong.” So we do; and that shows most conclusively 
that he is free. Indeed human consciousness, from pole 
to pole, from the east to the west, witnesses to human 
freedom ; and if consciousness is such a reliable witness 
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to show that we are accountable, it is equally reliable to 
show that we are free. If Dr. Woods will appeal to it to 
show that men are blameworthy, we must admit that 
the appeal is valid to show that we are free. And this 
is the end of the whole matter. As far as Dr. Woods is 
concerned, there is nothing more to be said. But should 
Belsham be met, who denied the validity of conscious- 
ness to testify to our blameworthiness, we should be 
obliged to take other ground. It would be this. You 
say that consciousness is liable to deceive us, that it is 
not a reliable witness to our mental condition, and there- 
fore we have no proof that we are free, because we think 
we are, because we are conscious we are. Grant it, and 
what follows? Simply, that you have no evidence that 
your argument for necessity is sound, for you have been 
compelled to rely upon the testimony of this same lying 
consciousness for the validity of every step in it. And if 
your chain of reasoning has ten links in it, consciousness 
will have had an opportunity to deceive you ten times, 
whereas if there is but one act, one link in your chain, as 
in the case of freedom, you are ten times as likely to be 
correct. In a word, there is no middle ground, logically, 
between freedom and scepticism. Consciousness is a re- 
liable witness to the states of our own minds, or it is not. 
If it is a reliable witness, then men are free and the doc- 
trine of necessity is false. If it is not a reliable witness, 
then hopeless scepticism is our only portion. ‘There is 
no other possible alternative. 

We might leave this subject here. But we wish to 
make a remark or two on the argument for necessity, as 
it is usually conducted, as it is conducted by Dr. Woods, 
for indeed there is but one way in which to conduct it. 
The first remark we wish to make is, that a mistake is 
made in the premises. It is assumed that motives are 
the causes of actions, instead of the occasions of actions. 
This mistake vitiates all the reasoning which is founded 
upon it, and as it is the foundation stone of the whole 
structure, when that falls all the rest falls with it. Mo- 
tives may be called the occasional causes of actions, but 
the human being, the self, is the efficient cause, the real 
cause. Though a man cannot act without a motive, the 
motive is by no means the cause of the action; that origi- 
nates in the living being. ‘The block of marble is not 
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the cause of hewing it. The chisel of the sculptor is di- 
rected by his eye and muscles, and all by his living 
power. ‘True, the artist could not have carved his almost 
breathing image unless he had had the marble, but it 
would be folly to say that the marble was the efficient 
cause of the hewing. Motives are essential to all rational 
actions, as eyes are essential to sight, but the eyes are no 
more really the cause of seeing than motives are of ac- 
tion; that is, they are not cause at all. 

The second remark which we would make is, that no 
distinction is made, when the cause of action is referred 
to, between mind and matter. Mind originates action, 
matter does not ; and as matter does not originate action, 
but is moved by outward forces, so it is thought that mind 
does not originate action, but is acted upon, propelled by 
motives, as an engine is propelled by steam. Conscious- 
ness teaches the contrary most clearly. We know we can 
originate action. We are conscious of possessing this 
power, as we are of possessing the faculty of comparison 
or memory. It is not necessary that there should be an 
efficient cause without to act upon the mind and propel 
it to motion. There is only need of an occasion and then 
it will act, if it is disposed to do so. If there is no déca- 
ston it cannot act, how much soever it may be disposed 
to do so. The artist may desire, may long, to embody 
his ideal beauty in the marble, but as he has no tools he 
cannot grave his image there. ‘The mind is a living 
thing. The laws of its action are not the laws which 
govern matter. And all attempt to apply the laws of 
matter to explain mental phenomena will end in a flat 
contradiction of our consciousness, as the doctrine of ne- 
cessity does. 

One more remark. Liberty is defined by necessarians 
as freedom to do what we will todo. There is no free- 
dom of willing, but only of doing what we will, on their 
system. We are free to do whatever a third party over 
which we have no control tells us to do. This is the 
freedom of a slave. He is free to do what his master 
tells him to do. A wheel is free to turn the way the 
water drives it. A ship obeys the helm, and goes whith- 
ersoever the governor listeth, freely. This is not human 
liberty. Consciousness here comes in and confronts and 
confounds all reasoning. Man knows that he has the 
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power of willing. He knows he is the cause of his voli- 
tions. Indeed, what is the action but a volition? Will- 
ing is action. ‘To say, therefore, that we are free to do 
what we will to do, is only saying, if we understand our- 
selves and speak correctly, that we will freely, for willing 
is acting. I may determine to raise my arm the next 
hour, but when I will to raise my arm, it rises. There is 
no intervening action, no intermediate state of mind. 
Willing is the living being in activity, and directing his 
actions in a given, chosen way. And this way we choose 
freely. We know we do. No human being ever yet 
performed an action, for which, in a sane state of mind, 
he felt blameworthy or praiseworthy, in the performance 
of which he did not feel conscious of a capacity to act 
differently. Reason as men may, here is a fundamental 
fact of human consciousness which cannot be ignored or 
explained on the necessarian plan. On these facts of 
our consciousness we take our stand. On the experience 
of every son and daughter of Adam we plant our foot. 
It is as unreasonable to attempt to build up a system 
of human agency without taking them into the account, 
as to rear a system of astronomy without regard to the 
existence of the sun. Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
it will perish, and “leave not a rack behind.” 

In reading this portion of the “ Lectures,” we have 
been surprised to observe how great an amount of 
strength is spent on the most subtile reasoning by one 
who so vehemently opposes the use and decisions of 
reason in those whose views differ from his own. Here 
are solid octavo pages of reasoning, as subtile as any of 
Hume’s, in support of a system as utterly at variance 
with Scripture as with the facts of consciousness; and 
yet we are told, when we come to the end of the compli- 
cated chain of assumption, inference, implication, argu- 
ment, and find it flatly opposed to Scripture and con- 
science, that we should “ever guard with sacred care 
against the folly and sin of pretending, or even of aspiring, 
to know what lies so far beyond the grasp of our feeble 
understanding.” (!) One would be disposed to laugh at 
the sage advice here given, were it not that the very 
gravity and naiveté with which it is given fills him with 
indignation, that the author, having drained the last drop 
of strength from the understanding and melted down the 
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crucible of logic in his endeavor to sustain a system 
which contradicts the primary facts of our nature, warns 
us against the “sin” (?) of using the same instruments 
to confute him. We fear no such sin. The ark which 
he has erected is not the Lord’s, and we shall not be pre- 
vented from laying our hands upon it through fear of the 
descending fire. What reason has built, reason will ex- 
amine, and that freely. 

Out of this doctrine of “ Moral Agency,” as Dr. Woods 
calls it, of necessity, as we call it, he brings the doc- 
trine of “human inability.” We should enjoy the labor 
of laying these two lectures before our readers in an 
abridged form, with some comments upon them. But our 
limits will not permit a particular discussion of the pas- 
sages quoted to prove that the doctrine is consistent with 
Scripture. The passages are those which are usually 
adduced under such circumstances. ‘T'wice in the dis- 
cussion he asserts that the Scriptures “repeatedly de- 
clare that sinners cannot obey, and never intimate the 
contrary.”* “ ‘The Scriptures often declare, that we are 
unable, but never that we are able,’ + to obey God. Now 
we assert the opposite. We aver that from the creation 
to this hour the Scripture has said and does say to men, 
You are able to obey God. Every call to repentance, 
every rebuke for sin, every offer of pardon, every invita- 
tion to return, is an argument and a fact directly against 
the statements which we have quoted. “The Apostle 
Paul,” says Dr. Woods, “ declares that they who are in 
the flesh cannot please God.” So he does. No sinner 
can please God. But he can repent of his sins; he can 
turn from them unto the Lord Jesus Christ; he can arise 
and go to his Father; he can cease to do evil and learn 
to do well. ‘Thus he can please God. But the “carnal 
mind is enmity against God.” So it is. But man can 
“become spiritually-minded, which is life and peace.” 
He can subdue the lusts of the flesh and keep the body 
under. But “do the sacred writers assert that sinners, 
without the influence of the Spirit, can believe and obey 
the Gospel, — that they are as able to do this as they are 
to rise up and walk,—do they assert this, or any thing 
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like this?”* That is just what they assert. Man can 
no more rise up and walk without God’s aid, than he 
can believe and reason, and obey, without God’s aid. It 
is in him that we “live and move and have our being.” 
“ Tt is not in man that walketh to direct his steps.” But 
yet again: Since man is entirely depraved, since every 
emotion, desire, purpose, is sinful, he cannot think a good 
thought, cherish a good emotion, feel a good desire, or 
‘form a good purpose; hence all his volitions must be 
sinful; “and it is very manifest that the unholy volition 
of an unregenerate sinner can do nothing towards ex- 
citing holy love in his heart.”+ Just as much as the 
perfectly good desires, purposes, and affections of Adam 
could originate a “holy volition,’ which could be pro- 
ductive of sin, we reply. But we do not prefer here to 
take that ground. We take another position. If man’s 
nature is what Dr. Woods here asserts it is (he does 
not attempt to prove that it is, till further on), then, we 
reply, he is not required to do any thing of the kind. He 
would wrong his nature, and sin, if he ever wished to do 
any thing but sin. And so far is such a being from being 
“inexcusably guilty” for not willing holy actions, that 
he could not commit a more flagrant offence against 
both God and his own soul. We have good authority 
from very near that “lecture-room ” for such an opinion. 
“ Every being perfectly obeys the laws of God who fully 
and perfectly obeys all the laws of its nature enstamped 
upon it. It would be as real obedience for a being 
created evil to do evil, as it would be for the nightshade 
or the hemlock to yield its deadly juice.” True; every 
word true. And, the writer continues, “ Reparation, pun- 
ishment, for obedience of this kind, seems plainly to be 
without the pale of justice.” Truer still, if possible. 
Whether these statements belong to “ some free remarks, 
made, perhaps ['], inadvertently,” § which Dr. Woods re- 
fers to, we are not able to decide. That they are “re- 
marks” is certain; that they are “free” is equally cer- 
tain; but that they were made “inadvertently” is by no 
means certain or probable. 
Such is Dr. Woods’s view of “ Moral Agency” and 
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“human inability.” It is acute, attenuated, elaborate. 
It is evidently the pet subject of the writer. In other 
forms it is repeated twice in the remainder of the Works. 
But it contradicts the fundamental facts of our nature in 
its conclusions, and the fundamental laws of reason in its 
premises. Its roots are in ashes; why should not the 
apples of Sodom ever be its fruit? 

Next in order among the doctrines which the “ present 
day especially required to have considered,” is that of 
“ Man’s Depravity.” After reading the one hundred and 
eighty-seven pages devoted to it in the “ Lectures,” it 
struck us as a work of supererogation and needless ex- 
pense to introduce one hundred and thirty-five pages 
more on the same subject in the “ Letters to Unitarians.” 
If the first argument is conclusive, the last is needless. 
If it is not, then it should have been omitted. This 
double portion, it appears to us, is superfluous. For we 
are ready to admit that nothing more can be said in favor 
of the doctrine of total, inherent, original depravity than 
he has said. Nor can any thing better be said, or said 
in better form and order for his purpose. Consummate 
skill is manifested in the management of the whole ar- 
gument. Wellington and Napoleon did not exhibit more 
in the battle of Waterloo.. But no man can achieve im- 
possibilities. Dr. Woods need not feel as if he had not 
done all that can be done because we are not convinced. 
He has jumped as far towards the sun as any one can, 
but he has not touched it. 

The argument in the “ Lectures” is nothing more than 
the expansion of the argument in his “ Letters to Unitari- 
ans.” ‘There are some of those offensive expressions scat- 
tered through it which do not appear in the “ Letters.” 
There was the fear of an opponent before the writer of 
the “ Letters,” but the writer of the “ Lectures” had no 
such fear before his eyes. They would have been freed 
from these blemishes, had it been so. Dr. Humphrey 
says of these Letters,“ Proud as Unitarians are of 
their champions, we opine that they would not be over- 
anxious to put any one of them in a fair field against 
such a ‘foeman’ as Dr. Woods has proved himself to 
be in these Letters.”* Perhaps not. We are not a pug- 
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nacious people, and are usually disposed to keep quiet 
if we are let alone, and to bear patiently, for a time at 
least, if we are assailed. But there was a meek man, if 
not a champion, who entered the lists with Goliath, and 
his friends, at least,-were satisfied with the effect of the 
smooth stone which he sent. If ever a complete and 
entire overthrow of an opponent was achieved, it was 
achieved by the writer of the “ Letters to Trinitarians 
and Calvinists.’ We were satisfied. We think his op- 
ponent was. Dr. Woods maintained then, as he main- 
tains now, in his “ Lectures,” that the evil dispositions, 
passions, and acts which young children manifest and 
perform are proof of their native depravity. Dr. Ware 
replied, that the good dispositions, affections, and acts 
which they manifest and perform, which are more nu- 
merous and constant than the evil ones, prove their 
native goodness. And he clearly had the argument. 
The least that can be said is, that he refuted Dr. Woods 
most conclusively. But, replied Dr. Woods, these good 
dispositions, affections, propensities, are merely instinc- 
tive, and do not prove character. So, replied Dr. Ware, 
your bad propensities, passions, and dispositions are seen 
in the young of all animals, and do not prove character, 
any more, at least, than the good ones. Here again it is 
perfectly obvious that Dr. Ware had the argument. At 
any rate he had confuted Dr. Woods. An appeal must 
now be made by Dr. Woods to philosophy. Sin cannot 
arise from a good nature. As all men sin, all men’s na- 
tures must be evil. No, says Dr. Ware, your premise is 
wrong. Adam sinned, so did Eve, and yet God pro- 
nounced their natures good, very good. Here again Dr. 
Woods is clearly put in the wrong. But he replies that 
Adam was an exceptional case; other men are not situ- 
ated as he was. So be it, replies Dr. Ware; but he and 
Eve, with no companion but God, no temptations but 
their own appetites and nature, were much more favor- 
ably situated than their posterity, surrounded as they are 
with evil examples, wicked men, from childhood; and if 
Adam and Eve could not stand, much less could we ex- 
pect that men since should stand. If Adam fell, much 
more might we expect that we should fall. But holy 
angels fell also; so that Adam and Eve are not the only 
beings with good natures which have turned to sin. 
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Here, again, it is perfectly evident that Dr. Ware was in 
the right, and Dr. Woods as evidently was in the wrong. 
In the “ Lectures,” he attempts to escape the difficul- 
ty in the case of Adam by supposing, and apparently 
maintaining, that his “ disposition was changed”; “ that 
God, in a sovereign manner, withheld the influence of 
his Spirit, which was necessary to shield him from the 
influence of temptation,” “prior to his actual disobe- 
dience”!!* That explains it with a vengeance. God 
changed a holy being into an unholy one to enable him 
to sin! “Tell it not in Gath! publish it not in the 
streets of Askelon! lest the daughters of the uncircum- 
cised triumph!” It must have cost the benevolent writer 
of these “ Lectures” a struggle to pen such a sentiment. 
We honor his courage;— that is too cool a word, his 
heroism. We will not force him to a more unpleasant 
and revolting task by following back the difficulty, and 
asking where the depravity was which could do sucha 
deed as he says was performed, before Satan’s temptation 
could be effectual upon the innocent pair. We forbear. 
The desperateness of the condition of the whole argu- 
ment is shown very clearly by the desperate means that 
are resorted to for its rescue from utter annihilation. 

We return to the analysis of the argument in the 
“ Letters.” Resort is now had to Scripture. Philosophy 
will not answer; facts will not answer. Those passages 
are quoted which are usually quoted on such occasions. 
Dr. Ware interprets them differently, maintains that they 
refer not to man’s nature, but to his acquired condition ; 
not to man’s state in infancy, but to man’s condition as 
an adult. He further maintains, that in all cases where 
children are mentioned, they are spoken of favorably, as 
being “of the kingdom of heaven,” as being models for 
Christians. And here, too, in our opinion, he is clearly 
in the right. Dr. Woods, in his “ Lectures,” quotes a pas- 
sage from Howe’s “ Living Temple,” which is directly to 
the point. “ As for them that could never hear the Gos- 
pel, or infants incapable of receiving it, we must consider 
the Holy Scriptures were written for those that could use 
them, not for those that could not; therefore, to have in- 
serted in them an account of God’s methods of dispensa- 
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tion towards such had only served to gratify the curious 
and unconcerned, not to instruct and benefit such as were 
concerned.” * ‘The Bible does not refer to infants when 
it speaks of sinners, and of all men as being sinners. It 
speaks of adults, of those arrived at the age of judgment 
and reasoning. Would that Dr. Woods understood this. 
It would have saved him much irrelevant reasoning in 
these “ Lectures” and “ Letters.” 

We are not satisfied with the argument on this sub- 
ject. It does not reach the case. It will not pass through 
the fire. It is no fault of the Abbott Professor. It in- 
heres in the subject. No man can but fail. It is an ar- 
gument against reason, consciousness, and Scripture, and 
it cannot prevail. Let those who wish to see the very best 
argument in favor of an impossibility read it. They will 
find their wits sharpened, if their understandings are not 
enlightened. ‘They will probably be grieved that Dr. 
Woods has been pleased so often to call all arguments 
against him “ cavils against the doctrines of God’s holy 
word”; “speculations, abstract reasonings, conjectures ” ; 
“empty notions, imaginations, surmises, dreams, originat- 
ing in minds disordered and dark, ..... in proud and 
unbelieving hearts.” He even goes so far as to say, 
that “the spirit in which they originate would, if per- 
mitted to prevail, demolish the whole fabric of religion. 
With those who indulge this spirit, just and sober rea- 
soning has no influence, and truth becomes a dream...... 
Its proper residence is the carnal mind which receives 
not the truth in love.” ¢ If this is in accordance with the 
taste of the writer, or with his judgment, or with his feel- 
ings, we are sorry. But we cannot help it. There is no 
remedy in our power. We must say of him, as he says 
of another, “ We will let him alone till he finds out his 
mistake.” There is a very frequent declaration made by 
Dr. Woods in this part of his “ Lectures,” whose utter 
worthlessness has impressed itself so deeply on our minds 
by its repetition, that we cannot pass it by silently. He 
avers that the tendency of the Calvinistic view of human 
nature and man’s agency is not to make men feel less 
guilty, and become less active in repentance and good 
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deeds, than other men, and he appeals to the lives of 
“ Calvin, Owen, Watts, Edwards, and Brainerd,” in confir- 
mation of his assertion. He then says, that the contrary 
view makes men proud, self-confident, more disposed to 
sin, less likely to repent. Suppose we ask him, in turn, 
to look at Channing, the Wares, the Peabodys, Green- 
wood, ‘Tuckerman. Such appeals to denominational 
pride will do for a popular speech, though poor for that, 
but in a “ Lecture” room, and from a theological chair, 
they will not do at all. 

The other two subjects named, as being especially de- 
manded by the present state of inquiry, are the “ Divine 
Purposes,” and “ Atonement.” We shall be obliged to 
pass them without comment, as also the doctrine of 
“ Regeneration,” upon which we were especially desirous 
of making some remarks. We regret this the less, how- 
ever, as we have already given our readers a pretty good 
idea of the character of the work, and the method in 
which the subjects which come up for consideration are 
handled. We have read it with interest. We advise 
those who read at all, to read what is best on the sub- 
jects examined. We are not convinced. Our opinions 
are dearer to us than before. We have not been alarmed 
when we have been called “ carnal-minded ” and “ proud” 
and “cavillers.’ We rather pitied the weakness of a 
cause that was thought, by its shrewdest, not to sa 
ablest advocate, to need such defences. We have found 
some passages which were not according to our taste, but 
we were not grievously harmed by them. We have met 
some statements of such a character, that it is very diffi- 
cult to understand how the writer could make them. 
We could about as easily understand the doctrine of the 
“ Divine Purposes.” We have met with some argu- 
ments which were made of very poor stock, and very 
poorly put together. ‘The writer undertook an impossi- 
ble task, and was often in great straits. He was some- 
times obliged to manufacture his materials, as well as 
work them up. He must have experienced the truth of 
Job’s declaration, “ Man that is born of woman is full of 
trouble.” “ How often,” says he, “have I been troubled 
with the thought” of the “condition of the non-elect.” 
His “disquieted” mind was “often” haunted with the 
“deformity and horror” of that doctrine. We sympa- 
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thize with him, we do not wonder at his disquietude. 
But he will find when his reward is given. him, that there 
is no such doctrine as that whose ghost has spread gloom 
and “horror” over his mind here. We doubt not he will 
rejoice to find that his fears were all fictions, his difficul- 
ties all imaginations. While we dissent entirely from 
very many of the writer’s views, and detect a want of 
cogency in many of his arguments, we thank him for 
these volumes. Within the limits of our reading, there 
is nothing superior to them, on the subjects which he 
treats, from the Calvinistic point of view. They will 
make a part of the permanent volumes of every theolo- 
gian’s library, who wishes to refer to the ablest produc- 
tion of the last half-century which that school of theology 
has given to the world. R. P. 8 





Arr. IL.—THE STATE AND STATESMANSHIP. 


Ler us suppose that our next neighbor were President 
of the United States, or that we lived in England, and 
that our next neighbor were Queen of England; that we 
talked with this person, President or Queen, weekly, daily, 
— about the weather, the crops, the cholera, the Great 
Exhibition, — about any thing. If it were so, we venture 
to say, that a great change would come over our minds 
with regard to this personage. The President, for in- 
stance, would become Mr. Fillmore, a very pleasant gen- 
tleman, of an agreeable countenance and amiable man- 
ners; we should like Mr. Fillmore very well, and say he 
was not proud at all. Mr. Fillmore would become a 
man, like the rest of us. It has been justly said, that 
“no man is great to his valet de chambre.” ‘The king 
of France, to whom a common man could not speak 
but at the annual levee, and a common Frenchman 
never, was, to his household and body-Servants, a very 
active and amiable old gentleman, that they lived with 
and served: he was sick one day; he was troubled an- 
other day, and wore a clouded brow; and they were 
anxious and careful for him. 

But put a thing at a distance from us,—surround it 
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with conditions inaccessible to us, of wealth, splendor, 
rank, office, power, —let its whole mode of life and ac- 
tion be strange and unknown to us,— and then it becomes 
a mystery. Such a mystery, more or less, is the govern- 
ment. Such a mystery is the high official person, — the 
- king, the cabinet minister. It is well for the world, on 
some accounts, that it has been so. If it was the fate of 
the world to have bad kings, vicious, voluptuous, unprin- 
cipled men to reign over it, as was inevitable to arbitrary 
and irresponsible power, it was well that some veil of 
mystery, some cordon sanitaire, should be thrown around 
to keep off the contagion from the people. 

But we have fallen upon other ways of administration ; 
and we deem it desirable that we should take off this 
veil of mystery from public affairs and public men. We 
do not want to see legislators, senators, presidents, to be 
better than they are, it is true; but then we do not wish 
to see them to be worse than they are. We would not 
have any veil of official mystery cut them off from our 
candor and sympathy. When that veil is suddenly rent 
by the stroke of death, the actors behind it appear often 
as humbled and weeping men, and a new sympathy, a 
sense of human brotherhood, is awakened between us and 
them; solemn visitants from another world, thoughts of 
conscience and of God, and of judgment and eternity, 
take their place in the senate-chamber and at the coun- 
cil-board. We remember such a scene in our own su- 
preme legislative council. A senator, much esteemed 
and beloved, had suddenly died; and his remains, ac- 
cording to the usage, were brought to the senate-cham- 
ber for the last solemn rites. Beneath that pall of death 
reposed the form which a few days before had stood up 
there, in the vigor of health and early manhood. A col- 
league and friend of his, an admiring friend, though of an 
opposite party, came there pale and trembling from a sick 
bed, to pay with his brother senators the last homage to 
their departed associate. He rose and spoke of him; 
and as he uttered with difficulty a few words of affection 
and eulogy, —as, pausing and tasking his strength with 
each succeeding sentence, he repeated the beloved name 
of his friend, coupling it with some epithet of admiration 
and description of his character,— slowly, and one by 
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one, every head in that venerable assembly was bowed 
down, — each senator shaded his brow with his hand, — 
and tears fell thick and fast there, as in a mourning 
household. If we turn our thoughts now to that senate- 
chamber, as it has been during any agitated session, if 
we recall the eager, angry, and taunting debates that 
have sometimes passed there, how different is the scene! 
The one is a company of frail and mortal men; and 
the other an assembly, as it may seem to some, of am- 
bitious, prejudiced, and unscrupulous disputants, con- 
tending for the North or for the South, for compromise or 
no compromise, or for personal aims or preferences, with 
little regard to the high and solemn merits of the ques- 
tions before them. We say, as it may seem to some; 
for we must say for ourselves, that more caution and 
candor seem to us to be required here than are usually 
found in our Northern and Southern journals; that the 
very removal from our immediate inspection of these 
scenes and these actors should make us fear lest we do 
them injustice. Biases there are, doubtless, in all these 
debatings, arising from education, interest, and ambition ; 
— where, alas! in what private scene, are there not temp- 
tations to mental and moral aberration ?— but we will not 
and do not doubt, that, in the large majority of minds 
there, of both parties and of all parties, there is some 
patriotic care for the country ; there are anxious and con- 
scientious struggles in the private heart to know the 
truth and to pursue the right. And we have no doubt, 
that, if we were conversant and familiar with those minds, 
and freely talked with them by the fireside of the mat- 
ters in question, we should come to this conclusion. 
With but a few exceptions, such as Tiberius, Caesar Bor- 
gia, or Don Pedro the Cruel, men are monsters to us 
only when they are at a distance, whether professional, 
religious, or political monsters. 

Let us, then, approach more nearly to these great sub- 
jects, the State and Statesmanship. Let us inquire what 
they are; and what they are to us, and we to them. 
What is the State ? and what is Statesmanship? 

A state is an independent community, having lawful 
sovereignty in itself and amenable to no other earthly au- 
thority ; living by common consent under a certain con- 
stitution and certain laws framed in consonance there- 
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with. And statesmanship is the administration of the 
government under the constitution and laws. Now, 
although to the hands of a few must the latter be con- 
fided, yet in the state relation all are subjects, — of 
either sex, of every age, and of any degree of elevation, 
though it be the highest, or of depression, though it be 
the lowest. The state is, at its culminating point, the 
government, and the government, as an organic power 
and authority, is for all, — for ruler and subject alike. 
But let us, in the first place, take a more general view. 
The state holds the supreme place. It is the highest 
visible thing. It is, therefore, not only a political authori- 
ty, but an immense moral influence, — an influence over 
the opinions, sentiments, and aims of men. We have 
sometimes wondered why it is that so large a proportion 
of the aspiring and leading minds of every country seek 
their satisfaction through a participation of the civil 
power. While scientific and literary distinction is really 
a higher thing, while authorship is a greater thing than 
office, implies more merit, holds a wider sway, and lives 
longer in the admiration of men than official position, 
yet almost every body prefers the latter; and the eminent 
lawyer, and even scholar, when the opportunity offers, 
seem almost always ready to forsake their path for the 
post of office. Why is it? As an object of ambition, 
who had not rather be Tacitus than Vespasian? Who 
had not rather be Cicero the orator and philosopher, 
than Cicero the consul or pro-consul, or a dozen such ? 
We remember once, going up into one of the galleries on 
the Capitoline Hill in Rome, observing that the walls on 
the stairway were lined with a vast number of marble 
tablets, bearing the names of the old Roman consuls. 
We did not know, nobody knew, one in a hundred of 
them. Seneca, Phedrus, Catullus, Pliny, Varro, any of 
them are more famous men than these. Why is it, then, 
that official distinction is so coveted? Why is it that 
men among us of the highest intellectual power and 
honor are so eager for the Presidency, are wearing and 
fretting away their lives with striving for that distinction, 
when they are already greater than the Presidency, and a 
step to that pedestal would be for them, intellectually, a 
step downward? It is, we conceive, because government 
is visibly the highest thing among us. The government 
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is the head. We are nurtured in that feeling from our 
childhood. Authority is venerable to us. ‘The boy rev- 
erences the beadle first, then the sheriff, the judge, the 
governor, the secretary of state, the president, the prime 
minister, the king; and the upper steps of the pyramid 
of society are far away, out of sight, surrounded with 
mystery, and so the more reverenced. ‘The government 
is the head, the citizens are the members ; and we desire 
to pass from membership to headship. It is natural. 
There are greater things in the world, indeed, than secre- 
taries, presidents, or kings; there is a wider sway over 
men than theirs. Walter Scott’s is wider, Charles Dick- 
ens’s, even Jenny Lind’s, is wider; but all that is in the 
realm of reason or of the intellect, and we live in a politi- 
cal sphere, and the highest thing in that sphere is govern- 
ment. The state embodies the national life, the grandest 
form of collective life with which we can sympathize, the 
largest with which we have strict and formal partnership, 
— part of us and we a part of it; and the sovereignty 
over all this common life and will and power is, with 
reference to organized society, the highest, the most tran- 
scendent superiority in the world. It partakes, in fact, 
as we shall soon show, of the Divine authority itself. 

Up to this, then, reverence naturally bears its homage. 
Up to this all social aspirings rise. It is the fountain of 
honor, the throne of dominion, the oracle of law. And 
it is therefore of the utmost importance, it nearly con- 
cerns the self-respect and morality of every people, what 
the government is; what is thought of it; whether it be 
grounded on right or wrong; whether it be rightly or 
wrongly administered. A righteous government is a ma- 
jJestic authority to a people; confidence in it is grateful ; 
obedience to it is good and honorable. The relation is 
beautiful, sacred, and holy. On the contrary, to believe 
that all is corruption in the high places cannot fail to 
hurt the moral sense of any people. It is a wearing 
grief and shame; it is positively demoralizing. Let cap- 
tious fault-finders, then, let splenetic railers at the gov- 
ernment, beware, lest that which they mete out to others 
be measured back to them. A high, solemn, moral su- 
pervision of public opinion over the government is an- 
other thing. But obviously and either way, the ideal of 
the sovereign administration, what it ought to be, and 
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the idea of it, what it is, — these are matters of no light 
concern to us, but of the very highest. 

And any how, in the next place, the thing is not to be 
escaped. We are born into the state. Weare members 
of it whether we will or not. The no-government man 
may swell with the conceit of independence, or shrink 
with disdain of coercion, but he cannot help himself. He 
must pay taxes. He must obey the laws, or suffer the 
penalties of disobedience. He breathes the air of our 
political institutions. He experiences the security and 
shares the blessings of government, deny its authority as 
he may. He may say he will have nothing to do with 
it; but it has a great deal to do with him. We are born 
into the state. It is the doctrine of some creeds, that 
children are born into the Church; and it is a good doc- 
trine, if it be meant that they are born into its nurturing 
and guiding care. But in the same sense we are received 
at birth into the fostering and protecting bosom of the 
state. We are subjects of it before we can choose, and 
citizens before we can vote our acquiescence. It sends 
us to school; provides for our instruction, at least, if our 
parents do not. It takes charge of our youth. If the 
boy steals, it will punish him. If he shoots robins in 
July, the law may take him in hand; and we wish it 
might, if he shoots on our ground. 

We are saying things very obvious, — that do not need 
any statement, it may be thought; but we wish to show, 
simple though it be, that a political organization stands 
on the earth in every country, into which every human 
being is born; and that to some such organization every 
human being is bound to pay homage. 

And now we say, finally, that the political organiza- 
tion stands there by the ordinance of God. Imagine fora 
moment that this framework of a state constitution were 
suddenly removed, were just taken up and off from the 
land, and laid aside. We stand then for the hour in per- 
fect independence; all these proprietors of houses, farms, 
and estates live apart, —each one alone and by himself, 
—and there is no bond to any common will. What 
follows? Why, to-morrow one man removes the bounds 
between himself and his neighbor, takes possession of a 
part of his farm, and says he will maintain it. Another 
assails, beats, robs, or kills his neighbor in his house or 
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field, and there is no redress. In short, stealing, plunder- 
ing, fighting, as among savages, is the order of the day. 
This soon becomes intolerable. The neighbors meet ; 
they enter into combinations ; they make laws; they in- 
stitute courts; they appoint judges. Here is the begin- 
ning of government. Next, roads are to be opened and 
kept in repair; it is a common concern; no one alone 
will do it, or ought to do it; there must be codperation. 
Then there is barter, trade; and weights, measures, 
moneys, must be fixed by common consent. ‘The sys- 
tem grows, enlarges, embraces a whole country,— makes 
a nation. ‘The complicated interests of this nation must 
have supervision, management; there must be a general 
government. Where individuals contended before, dis- 
tricts, counties, states, will contend now, unless there be 
some supreme control. This general government, too, 
must have officers to administer it, and these must be paid. 
There must be taxes, revenues, a treasury. ‘The citizens 
wish to send letters to one another all over the country ; 
the care of this is best confided to the government. The 
community wants harbors to be made or improved, 
breakwaters, light-houses, to be built; these are matters 
of common concern, and they are confided to the govern- 
ment. ‘The country wants defence against aggression, 
— forts, arms, military and naval forces. ‘There must be 
departments, bureaus for the care of all these interests, 
with officers, clerks, agents. Finally, the nation has re- 
lations with other nations, and there must be a head, or 
cabinet, and ambassadors to transact affairs with them. 

Here, then, is the whole mystery of the state. It grows 
out of the very principles and relations of humanity. It 
springs from necessity. It is as much the ordinance of 
God as the bond of humanity itself. Organization, not 
isolation, is the law of all people, of all communities. 
Organization is better for them than isolation ; it better 
advances the general welfare, happiness, virtue, progress 
of society, — nay, is necessary to these ends. ‘Therefore 
it is the will of God; therefore government is a Divine 
ordinance. 


Now, we do not know how our readers will regard it; 
but in our apprehension this is a conclusion of immense 
importance, and one that needs to be very distinctly pre- 
sented to the people of this country. We have a great 
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respect for the law, it is true, —for trial by jury and for 
the decisions of the courts. It is a good habit of thinking 
which we have derived from our English ancestors. So 
far it is well. But for the superior government, for the 
very function of government, there is far less veneration 
and regard among us than there is in the Old World. 
Wholesome political criticism among us has run to enor- 
mous license ; and the supreme government of the nation 
is treated with an indignity and abuse, with a freedom 
and foulness of language, that a decent man would hard- 
ly think of using towards his meanest neighbor. Some 
vulgar editor thinks it a fine thing to call General Taylor 
Old Zack, or General Jackson Old Hickory; and it be- 
comes a fashion, and takes with those who should 
know better. But such usages do not spring up where 
there is a due respect for high office. Cromwell was not 
called Old Noll from a feeling of respect. 

Nay, we have it set down in grave and deliberate 
speech, that in ¢his country the people is the government, 
that the people make the government, that all authority 
comes from the people. Now, we take it upon us to 
deny every one of these propositions. ‘The people is not 
the government, and does not make it, and does not im- 
part to it all its authority. The people choose those who 
shall administer the government; but what people makes 
the government, except in some crisis, rarely occurring ? 
We did not make our government. Its framers lived 
nearly eighty years ago; and even ¢éhey acted under an 
ordinance that was superior to their own will, — the or- 
dinance of the Supreme Governor of the world, which 
obliges a nation to have a government. And if they had 
established a government that was unjust, founded it in 
iniquity, ordained, for instance, that none but thieves and 
liars should rule, would that have been a legitimate 
authority? Surely not. And why not? Because there 
is a law above the human will. Government, in its es- 


sence, is more of God than of men. Without a sense of 


right which refers directly to Him as lawgiver, without a 
constitution of things created by Him, there could be no 
such thing as sovereignty in a state. Sovereignty, gov- 
ernment, is not mere force; if it were, the lion in a des- 
ert, the strongest ox in a herd, might be a governor. It 
is not mere force. It never was, in theory. In the rudest 
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ages, government claimed to reign of right. It claimed 
of God. The most despotic kings have claimed to reign 
by the grace of God. And our own free sovereignty, 
the sovereignty of the Constitution, the sovereignty of the 
best system that we could devise, has no inferior claim. 

That our own system, let us say in passing, is the best 
for us and for all extended empires, we are, for our part, 
more and more persuaded, the more we reflect upon it; 
that is to say, a union of general and state administra- 
tions. ‘The general government secures order and peace 
among the several departments, among what would oth- 
erwise be, as in Germany, hostile and warring duke- 
doms and states. At the same time, the local or state 
administration will best take care of local or state in- 
terests. A consolidated government, like the old Roman 
empire, an absolute sovereignty, ruling over dependent 
provinces, and sending out pro-consuls to govern them, 
will always do great injustice. Imagine such a pro- 
consul, a stranger, sent from some distant central govern- 
ment here, to Massachusetts, to represent the national 
sovereignty for a year or two, and then to be supplanted 
by another; and compare this with our own governor 
and legislature, and you will immediately feel the dif- 
ference. We do not believe that the wit of man has 
ever devised, or ever will devise, a better system than 
this union of national and state sovereignty. To us it is 
the best ; and for us it is a holy thing. 

But to return to the argument. ‘T’o this authority and 
sacredness of our Constitution, and indeed of any possi- 
ble government, there is one objection which we must 
consider a moment before we leave this part of the 
subject. A man says, “ My conscience is against this 
system, this sovereignty, this form of government, or 
some of its provisions, and as I revere the God of con- 
science, I cannot pay the homage or obedience that you 
demand.” ‘Then, we answer, there are four things, some 
or other of which you must do; for there is no alterna- 
tive. You must leave the country, — leave the jurisdic- 
tion ; or you must suffer the penalty of disobedience ; or 
you must change the Constitution or the obnoxious law ; 
or you must overthrow the government, by a violent rev- 
olution. Now, the persons who thus object, we suppose, 
have no idea of leaving the country, and they have no 
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idea of overthrowing the government; and therefore they 
are shut up to one of these two things, as the only legiti- 
mate thing for them to do, and that is, either to submit 
to the penalty, or to effect a change in the Constitution 
or the obnoxious law. 

But let us pass now from the State to Statesmanship, 
—from the theory of government to the administration 
of it. 

It is a sublime, and ought to be considered a sacred 
function. A just ideal of it is of corresponding impor- 
tance. We create good by conceiving of it. Public sen- 
timent is the great reformer. It therefore concerns every 
people to compare the actual government under which 
they live with a high and true “ideal. This is what we 
shall undertake to do, in the spirit, not of partisan, but 
of moral criticism, with regard to the government of our 
own country. 

Statesmanship, we repeat, is a high and momentous 
function. It affects the interests of millions of people. It 
requires an extraordinary combination of qualities, sound 
sense, vast knowledge, clear reasoning, firmness, decision, 
courage, and the fear of God. We say the fear of God! 
God governs this world. Men govern under him; and 
this delegated trust must be accepted, and when men’s 
minds are right will be accepted, with humility and awe. 
The question is often discussed, What is the greatest 
thing that can be done in this world? and some have 
said, it is to command armies, like Napoleon, and others, 
to write books, like Homer or Bacon. In this view, we 
were struck with an observation once made in conversa- 
tion by the late Mr. Calhoun. “ The greatest action of a 
human mind,” he said, “is, in great national emergen- 
cies, to pronounce the true word that shall safely and 
honorably guide a people through all its perils and dif_i- 
culties. It implies,” he added, “ the fullest knowledge of 
the past, the largest comprehension of the present, and 
the clearest insight into the future, that can be given to 
mortal man.” 

The author of the Latter-Day Pamphlets has loudly de- 
manded “ the government of the best,” as that which the 
world must get, or the world will go to perdition; but, 
with his usual failure of all practical solution of the prob- 
lems he raises, he gives no hint of the way by which the 
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world is to arrive at a consummation so devoutly to be 
wished. He repudiates the lineal descent of power; he 
ridicules popular election; what, then, would he have 
done? We do not know; but one thing is certain, and 
that is, that the world is more and more demanding the 
government of the best, — demanding the best govern- 
ment, — demanding wisdom, dignity, strength, honor, 
truth, in those who administer its affairs. ‘The rapidly 
growing enlightenment, the sense, reflection, knowledge, 
culture of society, is making this exaction with increas- 
ing loudness ; it is insisting upon reality instead of shams, 
upon a plain and honest intent, and fair and true deal- 
ing, instead of pompous formalities and endless chicanery 
and pretence. ‘The people will not always consent that 
men, because they are public men, shall be more selfish, 
self-seeking, passionate, partisan, prejudiced, and unprin- 
cipled than any other men. ‘That has been the way with 
the world. No men so reckless of right as kings. No 
men so little expected dispassionately to listen to the just 
claim, as men in power. Office has been looked upon 
for ages, not as an open door of entrance to the cry for 
justice, but as a barricade to hedge around the ruler’s 
mind and conscience against the appeal. Public senti- 
ment has tolerated in politicians, legislators, ay, in Con- 
gress-men, what it would endure in no other men charged 
with important trusts. 

We say Congress-men. We will speak of that body 
of men with none but the most guarded language. We 
deprecate the ordinary freedom of speech with regard to 
it. We shall speak, not with anger and violence, but 
with reluctance and with consideration; not with any 
party bias, but with a criticism upon all parties alike. 
Such sober and thoughtful criticism is our right, and it is 
our duty. 

It is our duty in every view. This body of men is 
seated upon a high platform, in sight of the whole peo- 
ple. It is justly looked up to as an example in its man- 
ners, conduct, and principles. Its action is of the widest 
and deepest import to ‘us. 

Now, what in right theory is this body of men? It is 
a representative body. It meets for deliberation on our 
interests; it is charged with the care of them ; it is sworn 
to that duty; it is paid for the service. A whole district 
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of people cannot go to Washington to attend to its af- 
fairs, and the general affairs of the republic. It chooses 
a man to go in its stead,—to act for it; just as the 
stockholders of a bank choose a body of directors to take 
care of their interest, and the common interest of the in- 
stitution. 

Now, we will not ask what would be thought of it, if 
in the directors’ room of a bank the lie were given, or if 
a blow were struck, or a pistol drawn, — the general rep- 
robation both in and out of Congress has stamped such 
actions clearly enough; but we ask, what would be 
thought by the stockholders of such an institution, if the 
directors whom they had chosen to watch over and ad- 
vance their interests should occupy themselves chiefly at 
every meeting with canvassing for the next president of 
the board, with making long speeches, not about any 
business in hand, but only in the interest of certain rival 
parties, — speeches so irrelevant to their proper duties, so 
entirely uncalled for, so wearisomely repetitious, such 
mere sham speeches, that nobody listened to them, — 
while some very important matters at each meeting were 
entirely neglected, and others hastily decided upon, just 
as the meeting was breaking up? 

We need not say what would be thought of it, and we 
need not ask what our readers have been thinking of, 
while we have made this supposition. ‘They know that 
this is a picture of that august body, the supreme legis- 
lature of this country, and especially of the popular 
branch of it; for we mainly except from this charge the 
superior branch, the Senate. Speaking there is general- 
ly a real contribution to the business in hand. 

But how is it ordinarily with the other house? What 
is it that occupies more than half of each session? _ Is it 
a doing of the business of the nation? Is it a careful ex- 
amination of the state of the country, of the needs of the 
country, of bills for the relief of one class and another of 
the citizens, of patent laws, of revenue laws, of the vari- 
ous appropriations for the public service? ‘Far from it. 
It is making speeches from morning till night, for party 
ends or for personal interest with the members’ constitu- 
ents. It is making speeches, — for Buncombe, we be- 
lieve, is the phrase,— speeches which positively are not 
debates; which are not designed to assist any member’s 
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legislative judgment upon business before the house; 
which are mere repetitions of threadbare partisan dia- 
tribes ; which nobody listens to; which are not intended 
to be heard by any body there present, but to be printed 
and read out of doors; while the most important busi- 
ness of the country is neglected and postponed, and at 
last is huddled up and hurried through, pell-mell, in the 
two or three closing days of the session. 

Such sham debate is a fraud upon the nation. It isa 
gross falsehood stamped upon the brow of the national 
honor. If it were not on this account a most serious 
thing, it would be, in other views, the most ludicrous 
thing imaginable. A man speaking to nobody, swing- 
ing his arms like a windmill for nothing! We are 
amazed that honorable members can bear it. We won- 
der that they don’t grow thin upon such meagre diet, 
that their minds at least do not waste and decay. We 
are astonished that honest and high-minded men — for 
such there are in Congress—can endure this thing. 
Why, we could not bear a creaking windmill before our 
very door, though it ground much corn. But these hu- 
man windmills grind out nothing, unless it be the grist 
that was ground yesterday. It is all wind and creak- 
ing. 

We aver that this is a most extraordinary anomaly in 
legislation ; nothing like it was ever known in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, or the French Chambers, or anywhere 
else. Is it to settle down into a custom here? Is it to 
be acquiesced in among us? We are very sorry to hear 
something like acquiescence frequently expressed, and 
for this very reason, because we think the public mind 
needs to be aroused to this evil, we speak our mind the 
more plainly. “ Let them talk,” it is said; “there is 
no harm in that; better talk than legislate; the more 
speeches the fewer laws; so much the better.” This 
reckless language, too often heard, is a double indignity 
to the legislature. It is saying, as if we spoke of fools, 
and not wise men, “ Let them make what sport they 
will among themselves, so they do nothing worse.” No, 
we say, demand of legislators that they be true, sincere, 
honest men. Demand that they do the business of the 
nation. When that is done, let them go home. They 
are wanted at home. These long sessions are not good 
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for them; to many of them they are a great incon- 
venience, and even an unhappiness to some. Let such, 
then, abate the nuisance of idle and sham speaking. 
Let them, if nothing else will do, apply the rough check 
of the British Parliament; let them shuffle and cough 
down such automaton orators. That would be honest 
and manly, if it is not courteous. It is not manly nor 
honest to suffer such systematic falsehood to be perpe- 
trated in the presence of the legislature, and before the 
face of the nation. Besides, there is a great deal to be 
done by Congress, and there is a great deal which, 
through this boundless toleration and license of speech, 
fails to be done. 

We are not using this strong language without war- 
rant. We have seen, and if not for ourselves, for our 
neighbors, have felt the evil that we speak of. And 
since observation and experience are better than abstract 
representations, we will, with the reader’s permission, 
refer to what we have seen and known. 

Three years ago, the writer of this article passed a 
winter in Washington. He attended the debates of the 
House day after day; perhaps he would never have 
known what they were but for that actual inspection. 
He heard men, for the first time in his life, making 
speeches to nobody and for nothing; for. nothing, that 
is to say, that concerned the business of that assem- 
bly. It is a literal fact, that often not five persons, 
sometimes not one person, apparently, in that whole 
house, was paying any attention to the speaker. Why 
should they? ‘The speech — of course there were excep- 
tions — but four times out of five the speech was a sort 
of caucus declamation, the substance of which had 
already been said over and over again twenty or thirty 
times, and was not intended for the enlightenment of 
any body there present. ‘Thus the session was wearing 
away. One evening, near the close of it, the writer was 
surprised by.a visit from a committee of inventors assem- 
bled at Washington to obtain the passage of a patent 
law, who came to ask him if he would deliver a lecture 
“on the claims of inventive art” the next evening, in the 
Hall of the House of Representatives. They thought 


it would be of service to their cause thus to invite the 


public attention to it, and the time was pressing. He 
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was obliged to answer, that it was impossible for him, 
on such short notice, to do a thing so entirely out of his 
way; and, indeed, he may say, without any affected 
humility, that their application to him was proof enough 
how humble were their means of influence. A Whig 
committee, or a Democratic committee, or a committee 
on the tariff, would have been in no such friendless pre- 
dicament. However, they interested him so much, that 
he told them he would do all he could do; he would 
spend the next day in going round and _ speaking 
with the members whom he knew. Accordingly, he 
was guilty for once of becoming “a lobby member.” 
He went to the Speaker, and to the most influential 
members of the House. They all said they had no par- 
ticular objection to the bill before them ; it did require 
more thorough discussion ; it was a difficult subject to 
deal with; but the great discouragement now was want 
of time ; they feared it could not be properly got before 
them ; but if it did come up, they promised to vote for 
it. It did come up; it passed the House, and the next 
day, the last of the session, it was lost in the Senate by 
the merest chicanery. And thus an important measure, 
involving the welfare of many most meritorious and 
worthy men, was whistled down the wind on the breath 
of idle debate. He saw the result with pain and indig- 
nation, and then resolved that, in some form or other, he 
would make his protest against the crying injustice of 
turning the house of our supreme legislature into a cau- 
cusing-hall. 

We shall now venture upon a criticism on the course 
of things in our national legislature, of a much wider 
application, and that is upon-the one-sidedness of almost 
all debate and action there. What, in right theory, is a 
legislature? It is a body of men met together to con- 
sult with one another upon the common welfare, and to 
make laws and ordinances for the whole people. A 
court of justice is a totally different thing. There, par- 
ties come; lawyers properly represent them; and there 
is a judge to sum up the arguments in the case. A 
legislature is a council, where each member is bound to 
contribute what he can to the right thinking and action 
of the whole body. Must it, then, always be, and shall 
we never see any thing better, that almost all debate in 
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such a body shall for ever be a mere one-sided, special 
pleading ; that scarcely one speaker shall ever be found 
to see any thing right in the arguments of his opponents, 
— for opponents of course there must be, — but that the 
whole business, action, speech, of opponents shall aim to 
assail, vilify, and circumvent one another, and that the 
legislative assembly shall be intellectually and morally 
a bear-garden, rather than a grave and dispassionate 
council. Such is the fashion in legislation of this nine- 
teenth century ; but we predict with confidence, if civil- 
ization much advances, that the world will see a new 
thing in its loftiest spheres for reasoning and action. It 
is no wonder that the words politician, statesman, mem- 
ber of Congress or of Parliament, which ought to mean 
some of the greatest things, things of the highest dignity 
in the world, do not mean so now. Why, the theo- 
logians, the physicians, the savants, are beginning to 
drop these old modes of discussion. It is bad taste, bad 
rhetoric, bad judgment. If we wanted to make simply 
the greatest impression, the best speech, we would fairly 
weigh and admit the force of opposing arguments ; but 
how often, we pray to know, is such a thing heard in 
Congress? It was as novel as it was refreshing to hear 
the great Massachusetts Senator begin a speech with 
saying, “ I wish to speak to-day, not as a Massachusetts 
man, nor as a Northern man, but as an American and a 
member of the Senate of the United States.” 

How much would it do for good legislation, if one 
member should truly and honestly endeavor to help the 
judgment of another, with a simple view to bring mat- 
ters to aright issue! What an admirable thing would 
it be to hear one member say of another, “So far I 
admit that he is right, but there is another point which I 
would respectfully contest.” It would be an example of 
candor and wisdom to the whole nation. We verily 
believe that it would soon give a new tone to all news- 
paper and fireside controversy. But now Congressional 
discussion but breathes a spirit of recrimination and vio- 
lence through the whole country. We can tell that high 
body that all the better part of the nation looks up to it 
with a sore, pained, and grieved feeling, entertaining 
doubt and distrust where it longs to pay respect and 
homage. And it would come down upon the heart of 
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this whole nation as healing and balm and gladness, if 
in that high, assembled legislature, charged with the 
sacred interests of twenty millions of people, were only 
found a spirit of sincerity and truth, of calmness and 
candor, and of patriotism, looking singly at the com- 
mon weal. 

On that lofty theatre men are striving for an honora- 
ble fame. And for noble ambition there is no nobler 
theatre. Who would not deserve well of his country? 
Who would not commit his name in trust to its annals 
and archives? Who would not honorably interweave 
his life’s story with the history of his country, — of its 
science, its literature, its arts, or its government? But 
no base life shall ever win the “mighty meed” of that 
“large honor.” No grand echoes from the bosom of 
future time shall return to celebrate the tricks and shams 
of low-minded, unprincipled partisan politicians. 

But it is time that we should bring our somewhat 
desultory remarks to a close. 

It is said that we Americans are, as it were, born pol- 
iticians ; that we discuss politics, talk politics, think of 
politics, as if it were the one interest of life. May we be 
permitted to suggest, that this tendency should be turned 
to some good account? Instead of this eternal reading 
of newspapers, and all on one side, we would say, Read 
books; read Aristotle’s Politics; read John Adams on 
the Constitution; read Blackstone. Study the science of 
government; see what are the grounds of it. Sct up an 
ideal of the right government; strive to have it realized 
in our own. Bring men, measures, methods, to that test. 

Immense interests are at stake. Politics is a subject 
of high and commanding concern. Statesmanship is a 
noble field. Practically, they embrace the largest range 
of human affairs, rights, duties, interests. ‘That great 
man, whom England has lately mourned as her greatest 
poet,” once said to us in conversation, “I am chiefly 
known to the world as a poet, but, during my whole life, 
I think that for one hour that I have given to poetry I 
have given twelve to politics.” We ventured to say in 
reply, that we were not surprised, “for the spirit of your 
poetry,” we said, “is emphatically the spirit of human- 





* Wordsworth. 
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ity; and the grandest form of the visible interests of 
humanity is the state and statesmanship.” 
Thinking thus, we have ventured upon this attempt to 
commend the subject to the attention of our readers. 
O. D. 





Art. IIl.—JOHN WYCLIFFE AND THE FIRST ENGLISH 
BIBLE.* 


Ir is remarkable that so important a work as Wyc- 
liffe’s Bible should have remained in manuscript for 
nearly five hundred years, and be now for the first time 
printed. We know, from contemporary authorities, that, 
not long after it was translated, numerous copies were 
made by the laborious and costly process of transcrip- 
tion, and that persons of all ranks, from the monarch to 
the common laborer, were eager to procure for them- 
selves, even at great expense, this vernacular version of 
the Scriptures.t| Soon, however, the most severe laws 
were enacted for its suppression. A single specimen of 
these will be sufficient to show the spirit of the times, 
and will enable us better to understand the difficulties 
and dangers which have attended the preservation of 
this great treasure. 

Bishop Bale, in his account of the sufferings and 
death of Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, who, for 
holding the doctrines of Wycliffe, suffered martyrdom in 
the reign of Henry the Fifth, says: — 


*‘ In the said Parliament the king made this most blasphemous 
and cruel act, to be a law for ever : — that whatsoever they were 
that should read the Scriptures in the mother tongue (which was 
then called Wycliffe’s learning), they should forfeit land, cattle, 
body, life, and goods from their heirs for ever, and so be con- 





* The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments, with the Apoc- 
ryphal Books, in the earliest English Versions made from the Latin Vulgate 
by John Wycliffe and his Followers; edited by the Rev. Josian Forsnatt, 

.R.S., etc., late Fellow of Exeter College, and Sir Frepertc Mappen, 
K. H., F. R. 8., etc., Keeper of the MSS. in the British Museum. Oxford, 
at the University Press. 1850. Four volumes. 4to. 

t The cost of a New Testament was equal to the salary of a curate for a 
year; and of anentire Bible in proportion. Fox, Acts and Monuments, 
Vol. I. p. 804, London ed. 1684, and The English Hezapla, p. 36. 
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demned for heretics to God, enemies to the crown, and most 
errant traitors to the land. Besides this, it was enacted, that 
never a sanctuary nor privileged ground within the realm should 
hold them, though they were still permitted to both thieves and 
murderers. And if in case they would not give over, or were 
after their pardon relapsed, they should suffer death in two man- 
ner of kinds; that is, they should first be hanged for treason 
against the king, and then be burned for heresy against God.” * 


Notwithstanding the severity of the laws, and the fact 
that a great many copies of the Bible in this version 
were destroyed by the officers of government, a con- 
siderable number have been preserved, and may now be 
found in some of the principal libraries of Great Britain ; 
but it has never till the last year been printed entire. 

The New Testament in what was supposed to be 
Wycliffe’s original version was printed in a folio vol- 
ume, under the editorial supervision of the Rev. John 
Lewis, at London, in 1731. This was reprinted, with 
a valuable Introduction, by the Rev. H. H. Baber, in a 
quarto volume, at London, in 1810. In Bagster’s Eng- 
lish Hexapla, quarto, London, 1841, we have what pur- 
ports to be Wycliffe’s New Testament, after a different 
manuscript from that used by the former editors. But 
all three editions, it now appears evident, were printed 
from the revision of Wycliffe’s version made by some of 
his contemporaries, or followers. In 1848 William Pick- 
ering, of London, published in a small quarto volume, 
beautifully printed in black letter, the New Testament 
as it was originally translated by Wycliffe. No other 
portion of this Bible has been before published, if we 
except some few specimens given by the biographers of 
the author, or by writers on early Biblical versions. 

This first English Bible has not heretofore, we think, 
attracted that attention to which its great importance 
entitles it. By some it has been regarded as a valuable 
memorial of the learning, zeal, and industry of the 
translator; by others, as merely an antique bibliograph- 
ical curiosity. Indeed, it has for a long time been a 
sealed book to all but the privileged few who were 
skilled in the mysteries of ancient chirography, and 
familiar with the obsolete words of the earliest English 





* Select Works of ‘Bishop Bale, published by the Parker Society Cam- 
bridge, 1849, p. 50. : 
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literature. There have, however, always been scholars, 
in other countries as well as in England, who have felt 
that the publication of this version would be not only 
a just tribute to the memory of the author, but a really 
valuable contribution to the treasury of letters. The 
philologist, no less than the theologian and the student 
of history, had, it was truly said, a deep interest in this 
matter. Other nations had at great expense published 
their early versions of the Scriptures, while this, in some 
respects the most important of all, seemed doomed to 
perpetual oblivion. From the time of Fabricius, the em- 
inent bibliographer, the English people have often been 
reproached for this neglect. Some of their most learned 
scholars and wisest men have felt and acknowledged the 
national disgrace. But it was a work involving a great 
amount of editorial labor, and a large investment of 
capital, without the prospect of a profitable return to the 
publishers. It is not strange, therefore, that private enter- 
prise should hesitate to undertake such a publication. 
The liberal patronage of the Delegates of the University 
Press at Oxford in providing for the expense of the 
work, encouraged the editors, the Rev. Josiah Forshall 
and Sir Frederic Madden, to commence their task more 
than twenty years ago, and to continue their labors till 
the work was completed. 

This work embraces two entire and nearly contem- 
poraneous versions of the Scriptures, printed side by side 
for the convenience of comparison. The first and ear- 
lier of these is Wycliffe’s, which was made about the 
year 1380. ‘The second is a revision of that version, 
supposed to have been prepared several years after- 
wards, principally by John Purvey, Wycliffe’s curate at 
Lutterworth. ‘The editors have compared the text of 
the copies from which they printed with numerous 
other manuscripts, and have given at the bottom of 
each page the various readings. They have furnished 
a copious glossary, which will not only be of service to 
the reader of these volumes, but “will be found by the 
philologist highly serviceable in enabling him to ascer- 
tain the usage of words at a definite period of our 
language.” ‘The Preface, of thirty-eight pages, includes 
a short history of what had previously been done in 
England towards a translation of the Scriptures into the 
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vernacular tongue; an account of the translation by 
Wycliffe and his contemporaries ; a notice of the manu- 
scripts used by the editors, and a statement of the meth- 
od which they pursued in preparing the volumes for the 
press. They introduce their remarks as follows : — 


“The versions now for the first time printed in an entire 
form, may be regarded as the earliest in the English language, 
which embrace any considerable portion of the Holy Scriptures. 
Though never used in the public service of the Church, they 
must have been widely circulated as well among the clergy as 
the laity, from the period of their completion in the latter part 
of the fourteenth century, until their place was occupied by the 
editions of the reign of Henry the Eighth. The influence 
which they exercised upon the religious opinions and sentiments 
of the nation at large was, without question, extensive. In the 
interval between the years 1382 and 1526 they diffused a great 
amount of Scriptural truth ; supplied to the opponents of the 
Papal system the most effectual means of exposing its abuses 
and errors ; and thus laid a deep foundation for the reforms of 
the sixteenth century.” — Preface, Vol. I. p. i. 


A history of the Anglo-Saxon and early English ver- 
sions of portions of the Scriptures is then given. This 
agrees pretty nearly with the statements of Lewis, 
Baber, Townley, and other previous writers on the same 
subject. It is here shown quite conclusively, that Sir 
Thomas More was mistaken in his opinion that before 
Wycliffe’s time the whole Bible had been translated into 
English. ‘There were Anglo-Saxon versions of con- 
siderable portions of the Old and New Testaments, and 
English versions of the Psalter and parts of the Gospels. 
It is worthy of note, that Wycliffe’s Bible was the first 
English prose work of any magnitude after the language 
had acquired a distinctive character, in the fourteenth 
century.” 


** Down to the year 1360, the Psalter appears to be the only 
book of Scripture which had been entirely rendered into Eng- 





* A copious and forcible language, formed by an infusion of Norman- 
French into German, was now the common property of the aristocracy 
and the people. Nor was it long before genius began to apply that admi- 
rable machine to worthy purposes...... English poets depicted in vivid 
tints all the wide variety of human manners and fortunes, and English 
thinkers aspired to know, or dared to doubt, where bigots had been content 
to wonder and to believe. The same age which produced the Black 
Prince and Derby, Chandos, and Hawkwood, produced also Geoffrey Chau- 
cer and John Wycliffe.” Macaulay, Hist. Eng., Vol. I. Chap. I. 
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lish. Within less than twenty-five years from this date a prose 
version of the whole Bible, including as well the apocryphal 
as the canonical books, had been completed, and was in circu- 
lation among the people. For this invaluable gift, England is 
indebied to John Wycliffe. It may be impossible to determine 
with certainty the exact share which his own pen had in the 
translation, but there can be no doubt that he took a part in the 
labor of producing it, and that the accomplishment of the work 
must be attributed mainly to his zeal, encouragement, and direc- 
tion. Jt was not probably until his later years that Wycliffe 
matured sc extensive a design. ‘He was led to the undertaking 
slowly and gradually ; and it was not completed until after 
several preliminary efforts.” — Ibid. p. vi. 


The brief and imperfect account of this remarkable 
version, which is contained in the above extract, is about 
all that can now be known with certainty concern- 
ing its history. We know that the study of Hebrew 
and Greek was at that period almost entirely neglected 
in England and throughout the continent of Europe. 
Wycliffe therefore in all probability was not competent, 
even if he could have obtained Hebrew and Greek 
Biblical manuscripts, to make his version from those 
languages. He gave a pretty exact and literal translation 
of the Latin Vulgate. Purvey, the author of the re- 
vised version, which in this publication accompanies 
Wycliffe’s, gives us in his Prologue to the Old Testa- 
ment some account of his plan of proceeding; but it is 
much to be regretted that we have so little knowledge 
on the subject. 


**The persons who were thus engaged in preparing transla- 
tions of Scripture anticipated, it is evident, powerful opposition 
to its circulation among the people, and regarded the task upon 
which they ventured, as attended with danger to themselves. 
From this apprehension it is, that the obscurity in part arises 
which attends the history of these translations; since the authors 
never make known their names, and are careful to avoid the 
mention of circumstances which might lead to their detection.” 
— Ibid. p. xiii. 


Purvey’s Prologue, which occupies sixty pages in this 
edition, has been printed separately three times before, 
as follows:—J1st. In 1536, under the title of “ The Door 
of Holy Scripture”; 2d. In 1540, with the same title; 
3d. In 1550, with the title, “The Pathway to Perfect 
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Knowledge.” The object of the author is to give a gen- 
eral account of the contents of the different books of the 
Bible and their writers. He is careful, however, to inter- 
mingle a good deal of wholesome advice and instruction 
on various matters suggested by his subject, and peculi- 
arly applicable to the period when the work was first 
circulated. 

Towards the close of the Prologue, the author, after 
showing that it was in accordance with the Divine will 
that the Scriptures should» be read by all people, pro- 
ceeds to give an account of the manner in which his 
work was accomplished. In the: following extract, the 
original orthography and the now obsolete words are 
given without alteration, and furnish a fair specimen of 
the written language during the latter part of the four- 
teenth century. 


** Also Crist seith of the Jewis that crieden Osanna to him in 
the temple, that thou} thei weren stille stoonis schulen crie, 
and bi stoonis he vndirstondith hethen men, that worshipiden 
stoonis for her goddis. And we Englische men ben comen of 
hethen men, therfore we ben vndirstonden bi thes stonis, that 
schulden crie hooly writ, and as Jewis, interpretid knowlechinge, 
singnefien clerkis, that schulden knouleche to God, bi repent- 
aunce of synnes, and bi vois of Goddis heriyng, so oure lewide 
men, suynge the corner ston Crist, mowen be singnefied bi 
stonis, that ben harde and abydinge in the foundement; for 
thou3 couetouse clerkis ben woode by simonie, eresie, and 
manye othere synnes, and dispisen and stoppen holi writ, as 
myche as thei moun, 3it the lewid puple crieth aftir holi writ, 
to kunne it, and keep it, with greet cost and peril of here lif. 
For these resons and othere, with comune charite to saue alle 
men in oure rewme, whiche God wole haue sauid, a symple 
creature hath translatid the bible out of Latyn into English. 
First, this symple creature hadde myche trauaile, with diverse 
felawis and helperis, to gedere manie elde biblis, and othere 
doctouris, and comune glosis, and to make oo Latyn bible 
sumdel trewe; and thanne to studie it of the newe, the text 
with the glose, and othere doctouris, as he mijte gete, and 
speciali Lire on the elde testament, that helpide ful myche in 
this werk; the thridde tyme to counseile with elde gramariens, 
and elde dyuynis, of harde wordis, and harde sentencis, hou tho 
mi3ten best be vndurstonden and translatid; the iiij. tyme to 
translate as cleerli as he coude to the sentence, and to haue 
manie gode felawis and kunnynge at the correcting of the trans- 
lacioun...... At the bigynnyng I purposide, with Goddis helpe, 
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to make the sentence as trewe and open in English as it is in 
Latyn, either more trewe and more open than it is in Latyn ; 
and I preie, for charite and for comoun profyt of christene 
soulis, that if ony wiys man fynde ony defaute of the truthe of 
translacioun, let him sette in the trewe sentence and opin of holi 
writ, but loke that he examyne truli his Latyn bible, for no 
doute he shal fynde ful manye biblis in Latyn ful false, if he 
loke manie, nameli newe ; and the comune Latyn biblis han 
more nede to be correctid, as manie as| haue seen in my lif, 


than hath the English bible late translatid.”” — pp. 56-58. 


The prefatory Epistles of St. Jerome are published in 
the two translations, immediately after the translator’s 
Prologue, and occupy eighteen pages. ‘Then we have, 
in full, the text of Wycliffe’s Bible and the revision by 
Purvey, printed in parallel columns. The chapters are 
printed as they were written, continuously, without di- 
vision into verses or paragraphs. But the editors have 
placed in the margin small figures corresponding with 
the modern division into verses, for convenience of refer- 
ence. ‘The first twelve verses of the first chapter of 
Genesis will give the reader a pretty good idea of the 
two versions. 





Wycliffe. 

“‘In the firste made God of 
nou3t heuene and erthe. The 
erthe forsothe was veyn with 
ynne and void, and derknessis 
weren vpon the face of the see ; 
and the Spiryt of God was born 
vpon the watrys. And God 
seide, Be maad li3t; and maad 
is li3t. And God saw} li3t, 
that it was good, and deuydid 
lizt fro derknessis ; and clepi- 
de li3t, day, and derknessis, 
ny3t. And maad is even and 
morn, o day. Seide forsothe 
God, Be maad a firmament in 
the myddel of watres, and dy- 
uyde it watres fro watrys. And 
God made the firmament, and 
dyuydid watris that weren vn- 
dre the firmament fro thes that 
weren aboue the fermament; 


Purvey. 

“In the bigynnyng God made 
of nou3t heuene and erthe. 
Forsothe the erthe was idel and 
voide, and derknessis weren on 
the face of depthe; and the 
Spiryt of the Lord was borun 
on the watris. And God seide, 
Li3t be maad, and li3t was 
maad. And God sei} the 
liz3t, that it was good, and he 
departide the lijt fro derk- 
nessis; and he clepide the 
liz3t, dai, and the derknessis, 
ny3t. And the euentid and 
morwetid was maad, o daie. 
And God seide, The firmament 
be maad in the myddis of 
watris, and departe watris fro 
watris. And God made the 
firmament, and departide the 
watris that weren vndur the 
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and it is maad so. And God 
clepide the firmament, heuene. 
And maad is even and morn, 
the secounde day. God for- 
sothe seide, Gadrid be watris, 
the whiche ben vndre heuene, 
in to o place, and apere the 
drie ; and maad it isso. And 
God clepid the driey erthe ; and 
the Gaderyngis of watris he 
clepide, sees. And God sai3 
that it was good; and saith, 
Burion the erthe grene erbe 
and makynge seed, and apple- 
tre makynge fruyt after his 
kynd, whos seed ben in hym 
silf, vpon the erthe ; and maad 
itis so. And the erthe brou}te 
forthe grene erbe and makynge 
seed aftre his kynde, and tree 
makynge fruyt, and echon hau- 
ynge seed after his special 
kynde. And God sai3 that 
it were good.” 
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firmament fro these watris that 
weren on the firmament; and 
it was don so. And God cle- 
pide the firmament, heuene. 
And the euentid and morwetid 
was maad, the secounde dai. 
Forsothe God seide, The watris, 
that ben vndur heuene, be ga- 
derid in to o place, and a drie 
place appere; and it was doon 
so. And God clepide the drie 
place, erthe; and he clepide 
the gadryngis togidere of wa- 
tris, the sees. And God sei} 
that it was good; and seide, 
The erthe brynge forth greene 
eerbe and makynge seed, and 
appil tre makynge fruyt bi his 
kynde, whos seed be in it silf 
on erthe ; and it was doon so. 
And the erthe broujte forth 
greene erbe and makynge seed 
bi his kynde, and a tre mak- 
ynge fruyt, and ech hauynge 
seed by his kynde. And God 
sei} that it was good.” 


There are numerous instances in which the translators 











have given a specific name, according to their own fancy, 
instead of the generic one which alone is warranted by 
the original. The “ fruit-tree ” in our authorized trans- 
lation, Gen. i. 11, is more comprehensive and more cor- 
rect than the apple-tree of Wycliffe and Purvey. Adam 
calls Eve a virago instead of “woman,” Gen. ii. 23. 
In the third chapter of Genesis these old translators give 
us the particular kind of serpent that tempted Eve, 
namely, the adder. We wonder whether the celebrated 
commentator, Dr. Adam Clarke, who is known to have 
owned one of these ancient manuscript Bibles, noticed 
this rendering before he published his learned theory, in 
which he endeavored to prove that the tempter was an 
ape. ‘The Magi or “wise men” who came from the 
East to Jerusalem, Matt. ii. 1, are in these versions called 
astronomers. “ The light of the body,” &c., Matt. vi. 22, 
Wycliffe translates, The lanterne. Instead of “leaven,” 
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Matt. xvi. 6, he makes the Saviour to warn his disci- 
ples to beware of the sour dough of the Pharisees and of 
the Sadducees. John the Baptist, according to Wycliffe, 
was to drink neither wine nor cider, Luke i. 15. 

The peculiar translation of Genesis iii. 7, which gave 
to the Genevan version the name of “ The Breeches 
Bible,” occurs in Wycliffe’s, and is retained by Purvey in 
his revision. ‘There are some passages which are more 
correctly translated in this earliest English Bible than in 
our common version. As an instance, we give 2 ‘Tim- 
othy iii. 16. Instead of “all Scripture is given by inspi- 
ration,” &c., as it is in our common version, we find a 
truer translation as follows: — “For all Scripture in- 
spired of God is profitable,” &c. Other passages to the 
same point might be selected, but since it is not our 
intention to enter upon a critical review of the trans- 
lation, so much as to call attention to the publication 
and indicate its general character, the above will answer 
our purpose. ‘The version may with truth be called a 
pretty accurate translation from the Latin Vulgate into 
the best English of the time when it was made. 

The most beneficial effects were produced by the cir- 


culation of the Scriptures in the vernacular tongue of 


the people. We cannot tell with any degree of exact- 
ness to what extent copies were multiplied, but we have 
every reason to suppose that they were very numerous. 


““The new version was eagerly sought afier and read. Cop- 
ies passed into the hands of all- classes of the people. Even the 
sovereign himself and the princes of the blood royal did not dis- 
dain to possess them. ‘The volumes were in many instances 
executed in a costly manner, and were usually written upon vel- 
lum by experienced scribes. This implies not merely the value 
which was set upon the word of God, but also that the scribes 
found a reward for their labors among the wealthier part of the 
community. The multiplication of copies must have been rapid. 
Nearly one hundred and fifty manuscripts, containing the whole 
or parts of Purvey’s Bible, the majority of which were written 
within the space of forty years from its being finished, have been 
examined for the present edition. Others are known to have 
existed within the last century, and more, there can be no 
doubt, have escaped inquiry ; how many have perished it is 
impossible to calculate. But when it is remembered that from 
the first the most active and powerful measures were taken to 
suppress the version, — that strict inquisition was made for the 
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writings and translations of Wycliffe, Hereford, Ashton, and 
Purvey,— that they were burnt and destroyed as most noxious 
and pernicious productions of heretical depravity, — and that all 
who were known to possess them were exposed to severe perse- 
cution ; and then, if there be taken into account the number of 
manuscripts which in the course of four or five centuries have 
been destroyed through accident or negligence, it is not too 
much to suppose that we have now but a small portion of those 
which were originally written.” — Preface, pp. xxxii., xxxiii. 


Considering the time when Wycliffe lived, and the 
circumstances under which he made his version of the 
Bible, this work alone would entitle him to be regarded 
as a very remarkable man, and a great benefactor of his 
race. But besides the Bible which he translated, his writ- 
ings, if printed, would make four or five folio volumes.* 
Bishop Bale, about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
asserted that, notwithstanding a large number of Wyc- 
liffe’s writings had been burnt, he then had the titles of 
a hundred and forty-four of his works, and he knew 
there were more, for some of them under one title com- 
prehended two books, some three, some four; and one 
of them, at least, to his knowledge, contained twelve. 
The good old Bishop could not restrain his honest in- 
dignation at the neglect to which the Reformer and his 
writings have been subjected. “I think not the contrary 
but ere the world be at a full end, God will so glorify 
that twenty times condemned heretic, execrated, cursed, 
spitted and spatted at, that all your Popish writers before 
his time and after will be reckoned but vile swineherds 
to him for the good favor he bare to Christ’s holy Gos- 
pel.” + Nor was it by his writings alone that Wycliffe 
sought to reform the corrupt Church of Rome. His life 
was an active and eventful one; and his opportunities 
for exerting a mighty influence on a large number of his 
countrymen were very great and were well improved. 
From the pulpit of his parish church he preached the 
Gospel with plainness and power. From the chair of 
the Professor of Divinity at Oxford he lectured to thou- 
sands of young and inquiring students, and taught them 
to reverence and obey the teachings of Jesus and the 





* Lewis, Life of Wycliffe, ed. 1820, p. 179. 
t Select Works of Bishop Bale, ed. 1849, p. 140. 
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Apostles, as recorded in the Bible, more than the doc- 
trines and decrees of popes and councils. He was chap- 
lain to the king, and gained converts to his views from 
the royal household. By his own exertions and the aid 
of the numerous itinerating priests, whom he educated 
and sent about the country to preach his doctrines, he 
was so successful in spreading his sentiments, that, ac- 
cording to Knighton, a contemporary historian, every 
second man in the kingdom had become a convert. 

It would seem ungracious in us to complain of the 
editors of Wycliffe’s Bible for not giving, as an intro- 
duction to that work, a full and authentic memoir of the 
author’s life. The Christian world owe a great debt of 
gratitude to these learned and indefatigable scholars for 
what they have actually accomplished. It was a long 
and laborious work to collate the various manuscripts, 
and carry through the press a publication of this magni- 
tude. They assure us that they have spared no pains to 
render these volumes complete. A considerable portion 
of their time during twenty-two years has been spent in 
accomplishing their task. Of course they must be much 
interested in the life of Wycliffe, and they are, no doubt, 
abundantly qualified by their investigations to write a 
better biography of him than any that has hitherto ap- 
peared. We hope they may yet find time and inclina- | 
tion to prepare such a work. ‘The reader naturally 
wishes to see, in connection with this important version 
of the Bible, something more concerning the author of it 
than the very imperfect account that is contained in a 
note to the Preface. 

In the year 1324, or about that time, according to 
the conjectures of all his biographers, Wycliffe was born, 
in the parish bearing the same name,” in Yorkshire, 
England. Nothing is known of his childhood or early 
youth. In the year 1340, at the age of sixteen years, 
he was admitted as a student at Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, which was then just founded. He was soon trans- 
ferred from this to Merton College of the same Univer- 
sity, which, from having been longer established, pos- 
sessed superior advantages, and at that time could boast 





* The name is spelt in nearly twenty different ways. We have fol- 
lowed the editors of the Bible in this matter. Lewis, Baber, and Le Bas 
spell it Wiclif. 
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of having connected with it some of the most learned 
men of the age. ‘The college students at that period 
devoted most of their time to the study of scholastic 
theology and civil law. The works of Aristotle were 
held in the highest esteem, and regarded as the great 
avenue to all knowledge. The logic and metaphysics 
of this master were studied by the aid of Latin inter- 
preters, as the Greek language was then almost entirely 
neglected in England. Wycliffe took high rank as a 
scholar. Even the Roman Catholic historians confess 
that he was a subtile disputant, and second to none in 
philosophy. He did not, however, confine himself to 
the prescribed studies. He carefully read the writings 
of the fathers, and became an admirer and disciple of 
St. Augustine. Although the Sacred Scriptures were 
then almost entirely neglected by the ecclesiastics, Wyc- 
litfe devoted much time to their study. 

In the year 1356 there appeared a tract entitled “ The 
Last Age of the Church.” This has generally been 
ascribed to Wycliffe, and is considered his first produc- 
tion. As the authorship is doubtful, and the tract itself 
unimportant, we pass it over without more particular 
notice.* 

About the year 1360 Wycliffe appears as a bold and 
successful assertor of the rights of the University against 
the Mendicant Friars, who had become so numerous 
and powerful at Oxford as almost to threaten the entire 
ruin of the University. ‘They had by flattering but 
false pretences induced a large number of the young 
students who resorted to Oxford to be educated to leave 
the University for the monastery; and so powerful had 
been their influence that, it is said, the number of stu- 
dents was reduced from thirty thousand to six thousand. 
In testimony of their gratitude for his services, and in 
compliment to his talents, the University made him, in 
1361, Master of Baliol College, and presented him to 
the living of Fillingham, which he afterwards exchanged 
for that of Ludgershall. 

Four years after, in 1365, he was appointed Warden 
of Canterbury Hall in Oxford by Archbishop Islip, its 





* This little tract was anprelt pices ie. in black letter, at Dublin, 1840, 
edited, with notes, by Rev J odd, D D 
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founder. The diploma conferring this honor declares 
Wycliffe to be “a person in whom his Grace very much 
confided, and on whom he had fixed his eyes for that 
place on account of the honesty of his life, his laudable 
conversation, and knowledge of letters.” Islip died the 
next year, and Bishop Langham was raised to the See 
of Canterbury. He was a monk, and was strongly 
attached to the religious orders which Wycliffe had so 
boldly censured. His dislike to the Reformer was so 
great, that he deprived him of the office which the 
founder of the college had conferred upon him. An 
appeal was made to the court of Rome; but, after a 
delay of four years, the Pope confirmed the action of 
the Archbishop. This decision may have been influ- 
enced somewhat by the part which Wycliffe had taken 
ina controversy between the Pope and King Edward 
the Third. He had powerfully defended the rights of 
England against the arrogant demands of Rome. 

In 13872 Wycliffe was appointed, by the Chancellor 
and Regents of the University, Professor of Divinity. 
This was the greatest honor which they could offer him, 
and it shows conclusively the high estimation in which 
he was then held by the learned authorities of that 
ancient and renowned institution. 

The new professor was soon called from the legiti- 
mate duties of his office again to take part in the con- 
troversy, which had been renewed, between the court of 
Rome and the English sovereign. ‘The Pope had de- 
manded the annual payment of one thousand marks as 
tribute money, and as an acknowledgment that the 
sovereignty of England was under the authority of the 
successor of St. Peter. Edward the Third had for several 
years declined making these payments. A demand was 
now urged that all arrearages should be paid, and the 
specified sum be annually transmitted. In case of refu- 
sal, it was threatened that his Majesty would be cited to 
appear and answer for such neglect in the court of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, who, it was said, had become his civil 
no less than his religious superior. The king submitted 
the question to the decision of Parliament, and it was 
resolved that the claim should be resisted by force if 
necessary. Wycliffe wrote with great ability on the 
subject, maintaining the rights of England against the 
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demands of Rome. Another matter in dispute between 
these two powers related to the bestowment of certain 
benefices in England. The king found it necessary or | 
expedient, ia 1374, to send an embassy to the Pope to 
treat concerning the liberties of the Church in England ; 
and Wycliffe, who was at that time one of the royal 
chaplains, was appointed, in connection with the Bishop 
of Bangor and others, for that purpose. The nego- 
tiations were conducted at Bruges, and required the 
absence of Wycliffe from England for about two years. 
But little practical benefit resulted from the negotia- 
tions; but our Reformer had a good opportunity, whilst 
engaged in this embassy, to study the policy of the 
Pontiff. He returned to England more thoroughly 
convinced than before of the gross corruption of the 
Church of Rome. Whilst absent on his mission he 
received several marks of the royal favor, the most 
important of which was the presentation to the rector 
of Lutterworth, a living which he retained till his death. 
On his return from the Continent, his time was divided 
between the duties of pastor and those of professor. 
His zeal in exposing the errors and vices of the corrupt 
Church of Rome was now considerably increased, and 
his opportunities for disseminating his views were very 
eat. 

At Oxford he lectured with such ability and power, 
that “almost every thing he said was regarded as an 
oracle,”* and he was “by the common sort of divines 
esteemed little less than a god.” | Even Knighton, his 
bitter enemy, was obliged to acknowledge his great 
learning and talents, and to declare that “he was the 
most eminent doctor in those days.’ As a_ preacher 
and pastor in his parish at Lutterworth, he was as 
faithful and earnest as in his duties at the University. 
He preached not only on Sundays, but also on the 
several festivals of the Church. A portion of each day 
was devoted to visiting the sick and relieving the wants 
of the destitute. There is good reason to suppose that 
he was the model from which his friend and follower, 
Geoffrey Chaucer, depicted the character of The Good 
Parson. 





* Lewis, History of Translations, etc., p. 17. 
t Lewis, Life of Wycliffe, p. 2. 
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‘“* A better preest I trowe that nowher non is. 
He waited after no pomp ne reverence. 
He maked him no spiced conscience. 
But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve 
He taught, but first he followed it himselve.” * 

Wycliffe’s doctrines gave much offence to the apolo- 
gists of the Romish Church, especially the clergy. He 
was summoned to appear before a convocation which 
met at St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, in February, 1377, 
to answer for his heresies. On the day appointed for his 
appearance he went attended by the Duke of Lancaster 
and Lord Percey, two personages of high authority at 
that time, who were determined that no harm should 
befall him. An angry altercation arose between them 
and the Bishop of London, and the assembly broke up 
without taking any further notice of the Reformer and 
his alleged errors. 

The discomfited and enraged ecclesiastics were not 
willing to let the matter rest here. Complaints were 
made to the Pope against Wycliffe as a dangerous 
heretic, and the Pontiff issued his mandate in May, 1377, 
that he should be arrested and kept in safety till further 
orders from his Holiness. Bulls to this effect were sent 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
London. A special messenger was despatched to the 
University of Oxford, with an order that they should give 
up their professor of divinity. The king received a 
letter from the Pope requesting him to lend his assist- 
ance in the prosecution. ‘These bulls, although all bear- 
ing date in May, 1377, were for some cause detained till 
November. "When they were received, it was with very 
different feelings by the different parties to whom they 
- were addressed. The Bishops, who were probably the in- 
stigators of the proceedings, acted with alacrity in the 
matter. But the University was so indignant, that at 
first it was debated whether the messenger should be 
received, or dismissed with disgrace. Wycliffe, how- 
ever, concluded to appear before his accusers and answer 
them face to face. In January, 1378, he attended the 
synod which had assembled for the purpose at Lambeth, 
and handed in a paper containing a statement and ex- 
planation of his opinions. What course the synod 





* Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, lines 526 - 531. 
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would have taken to silence the Reformer, had they been 
allowed to proceed without interruption, is uncertain. 
Whilst they were deliberating on the subject Sir Lewis 
Clifford entered the hall, and in the name of the queen 
mother forbade their proceeding to any sentence against 
him. He was accordingly dismissed with a simple com- 
mand that in future he should refrain from preaching 
such doctrines; a command which he felt at liberty to 
disobey. 

The doctrines of Wycliffe which were deemed heret- 
ical, and condemned by the Roman Catholic Church at 
different times, were very numerous, but none probably 
gave greater offence than the following : — 

Ist. “ That the Church of Rome is not the head of all 
churches more than any other church.” 

2d. “ That all the Gospel is a rule sufficient of itself 
to rule the life of every Christian man here without any 
other rule.” 

od. “ That the holy Eucharist after the consecration 
is not the very body of Christ, but figuratively.” * 

The next year, 1379, whilst Wycliffe was at Oxford, 
he was seized with a violent disease, which it was sup- 
posed would soon bring him to the grave. Some of 
the Mendicants took this opportunity to call on him, and 
urge him to take back his censures on their order. Al- 
though very weak at the time, he directed his attendants 
to raise him on his pillows, and then, fixing his eyes 
upon his visitors, he said with a firm voice, “ I shall not 
die, but live to declare still further the evil deeds of the 
Friars.” ‘To their sorrow, his words proved true. 

It was about this time that he was engaged in trans- 
lating the Bible. His writings abound with sound Prot- . 
estant views on the supreme authority of the Scriptures 
as a guide in all matters of faith and practice. When 
he began to preach and lecture against the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation, he lost the friendship and support of 
his best friend and most powerful patron, the Duke of 
Lancaster; but this did not cause him to waver in his 
course. Soon, however, the authorities of the University 
felt obliged, by the clamor of the clergy, to attempt to 
silence him. He offered publicly to discuss the doctrine 





* Fox, Acts and Monuments, Vol. I. p. 491, ed. 1684. 
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with the Chancellor of the University, but this was de- 
clined. The enemies of Wycliffe took advantage of 
some disturbances which they unjustly charged to his 
doctrines, to cause him, in 1382, to be banished from the 
University. He retired to his living at Lutterworth, where 
he died on the 31st day of December, 1384. 

“ Admirable,” says that quaint writer, Thomas Ful- 
ler, “that a hare, so often hunted with so many packs 
of dogs, should die at last, quietly sitting in his form.” * 
But his remains were not suffered to rest in peace. Near- 
ly half a century after his death, his bones were, by order 
of the Council of Constance, dug up and burnt, and the 
ashes thrown into the Swift, a brook running hard by. 
“Thus this brook hath conveyed his ashes into Avon, 
Avon into Severn, Severn into the narrow seas, they into 
the main ocean. And thus the ashes of Wycliffe are the 
emblems of his doctrine, which now is dispersed all the 
world over.” + 

It is much to be regretted that the accounts of Wyc- 
liffe’s life and works are still so meagre and unsatisfac- 
tory. More is known of the results of his efforts than 
of the particular methods by which they were produced. 
We have, however, sufficient testimony concerning him 
to justify the assertion, that to his agency, more than to 
any other human source, does the Protestant world owe 
its redemption from the thraldom of Papal power under 
which it was for centuries held. Much had been done 
before Luther’s time to make the field ready for the 
reaper. He put in his sickle and gathered a rich harvest. 
But it was Wycliffe who had sown the seed, and his fol- 
Jowers who had cultivated the tender plant. Luther 
lived at a time when there were causes at work which 
would inevitably have led to a “ Reformation,” even 
without his efforts; for the Christian world had been 
for a century and a half preparing for such a crisis. 
One of the most cautious and scrupulously correct of 
the English historians remarks : — 


**No revolution has ever been more gradually prepared than 
that which separated almost one half of Europe from the com- 
munion of the Roman See ; nor were Luther and Zuingle any 
more than occasional instruments of that change, which, had they 





* Church History, Vol. 1. Book 1V. § 26. t Ibid., Book IV. § 53. 
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never existed, would at no great distance of time have been ef- 
fected by some other reformers. .... . Almost a hundred 
and fifty years before Luther, nearly the same doctrines as he 
taught had been maintained by Wycliffe, whose disciples, usually 
called Lollards, lasted as a numerous, though obscure and pro- 
scribed sect, till, aided by the confluence of foreign streams, they 
swelled into the Protestant Church of England.” * 





One very great advantage which the German Reformer 
possessed over his English predecessor consisted in the 
aid afforded by the art of printing. This powerful aux- 
iliary to the spread of the truth had been in operation for 
more than half a century when Luther began his career, 
and several hundred large editions of the Bible had been 
printed and circulated before he prepared his version. 
But Wycliffe had not only to translate the Bible for his 
followers, but to cause copies of it to be multiplied by 
the careful and patient industry of well-trained scribes. 
It was by appeals to the Bible that both Wycliffe and 
Luther accomplished so much. 

Wycliffe has been peculiarly unfortunate in his biog- 
raphers. Neither a Roman Catholic nor an English 
Churchman would be likely to give an entirely unbi- 
ased estimate of the various excellences of his character. 
The former would regard him as a heretic of the worst 
kind, because he did not acknowledge the infallibility of 
the Pope, and the purity of the Church of Rome. The 
other would consider him a rash and too radical reformer, 
because he did not stop where the Episcopal Church 
did, — about half-way between the corruptions of Rome 
and the pure simplicity of primitive Christianity. 

It should be borne in mind that the contemporary his- 
torians, and indeed almost all the writers for more than 
a century after the time of Wycliffe, were known to en- 
tertain towards the Reformer the most bitter prejudice and 
undisguised hostility. Holinshed, the old English chroni- 
cler of the time of Queen Elizabeth, says, that so odious 
was his name to the Popish clergy that “in recording his 
opinions they exceed the bounds of all modestie, aggra- 
vating such reports as they infer concerning him or his, 
with more than hyperbolicall lies.” It cannot be doubted 














* Hallam’s Constitutional History of England, Vol. I. p. 56, London 
edition, 1842. 
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by any one who reads the account of Walsingham, a 
monk who wrote soon after Wycliffe’s death, that he 
speaks “ maliciouslie and viporouslie and giveth unrever- 
ent epithets,” for in one sentence he calls Wycliffe “the 
Devil’s instrument, church’s enemy, people’s confusion, 
heretick’s idol, hypocrite’s mirror, schism’s broacher, 
hatred’s sower, lie’s forger, flatterie’s sink; who at his 
death despaired like Cain, and stricken by the horrible 
judgements of God breathed forth his wicked soul to the 
dark mansion of the black Devil!”* Such has been the 
tone of Roman Catholic writers from that time till now, 
with few exceptions. Bossuet represents the religion of 
the great Reformer as “ worse’ than atheism.” ¢ A late 
writer, whose works are held in high esteem by Roman 
Catholics, St. Alphonsus M. Liguori, closes his misrepre- 
sentations of Wycliffe with the following bitter abuse: 
— “ He was struck down by a dreadful palsy which con- 
vulsed him all over, and his mouth, with which he had 
preached so many blasphemies, was most frightfully dis- 
torted, so that he could not speak even a word; and, as 
Walsingham informs us, he died in despair.” ¢ 

But the abuse of the Catholics has been harmless in 
comparison with the remarks of a class of English writers 
who own no allegiance to the Papal power, and profess 
to have no sympathy with the doctrines and discipline of 
the Romish Church. The historian Hume closes his no- 
tice of Wycliffe with a sneer. Anthony & Wood, in his 
“ Athenee Oxonienses,” gives place to the slanderous re- 
marks of Dr. Fell, who called the Reformer “a grand dis- 
sembler” and “a man of little conscience.” Dean Mil- 
ner devotes several pages in his Ecclesiastical History to 
an attempt to prove that the services of Wycliffe have 
been greatly overrated. Even his latest English biog- 
rapher, Professor Le Bas,§ who evidently admires the 
character of Wycliffe, and even styles him “a very ex- 
traordinary man,” rejoices that he did not live at the 





* Walsingham, Ypodig. Neus., p. 322. Quoted in Fuller’s Church His- 
tory, Book IV. § 57. 

t Variations of the Protestant Church, Dublin, 1836, Vol. IL. p. 135. 

¢ History of Heresies. Translated from the Italian, by Rev. J. T. Mul- 
loch. Dublin. 1847. Vol. I. p. 281. 

§ His work is republished as the first volume of the Theological Li- 
brary, by the Messrs. Harpers, New York, 1832. 
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time of the English Reformation! He would undoubt- 
edly have proved a troublesome person to those Reformers 
who desired but little more than to transfer all the power, 
and many of the doctrines, of the Papists from the Roman 
Catholic to the English Church. One or two extracts 
from this biography will probably show plainly enough 
why Wycliffe has not been placed by such writers higher 
in the ranks of the Reformers. 


‘** Whether he would have altogether discarded the Episcopal 
order, had he been allowed to carry into effect his own principles 
of reformation,— or whether he would have retained it as a con- 
venient and useful appointment, — it is impossible to pronounce 
with any certainty. But it seems perfectly clear, that he did not 
consider it as at all essential to the legitimate constitution of a 
Christian Church. It is deeply to be deplored that his powerful 
and independent mind, while it was rending in pieces the cords 
._ of superstition, should have tamely surrendered itself to the cap- 
tivity of this miserable prejudice. ‘ Had it pleased him not to 
hood wink his own knowledge,’ he must have seen, clearly enough, 
how to dispose of his own objections. A divine like him can, 
surely, never have been ignorant that, from the time of the Apos- 
tles to the days in which he lived, no other form of government 
but the Episcopal had ever been known to the Christian Church ; 
and he might have learned from his master, St. Augustine, that 
Aérius, the first person who ever thought of confounding bishops 
and presbyters, was judged to be a heretic for that opinion. And 
yet we actually find him asserting, that, by the institution of 
Christ, priests and bishops were all one,” &c. — p. 299. 


We know that St. Paul once confessed, “that after the 
way which (hey call heresy, so worship I the God of 
my fathers.” But we do not suppose that the author in- 
tended to place him in the same category with Aérius, 
though the Apostle appears to have made the same mis- 
take with that distinguished heretic and Wycliffe in con- 
founding presbyters and bishops. In the twentieth chap- 
ter of Acts, at the seventeenth verse, we find that Paul 
sends for the mpeoBirepo, i. e. the presbyters or elders of the 
Church, and presently (twenty-eighth verse) we find him 
exhorting them to take heed to all the flock over which 
the Holy Ghost had made them énicxora, i. e. bishops or 
overseers. But this by the way ;— our purpose was not 
to correct the errors of Wycliffe’s biographers, but to 
show the cause why he has not been more highly es- 
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teemed by English Churchmen. One more extract from 
Professor Le Bas’s work will be quite sufficient for this 
purpose. 


* As the fearless assailant of abuse, nothing could well be 
more noble than his attitude and bearing. But, had he succeed- 
ed in shaking the established system to pieces, one can scarcely 
think, without some awful misgivings, of the fabric which, under 
his hand, might have risen out of the ruins. If the reformation 
of our Church had been conducted by Wiclif, his work, in all 
probability, would nearly have anticipated the labors of Calvin ; 
and the Protestantism of England might have pretty closely re- 
sembled the Protestantism of Geneva. Episcopal government 
might then have been discarded ; ecclesiastical endowments and 
foundations might have been, for the most part, sacrificed ; the 
clergy consigned to a degrading dependence on their flocks ; the 
worship of God, if not wholly stripped of its ritual solemnity, yet 
deprived of the aids of instrumental harmony ; and, lastly, the 
fatalism which lurked in the scholastic writings of the Reformer 
might then, possibly, have raised up its head, and boldly demanded 
a place in the Confession of the National Church! Had Wiclif 
flourished in the sixteenth century, it can hardly be imagined that 
he would have been found under the banners of Cranmer and of 
Ridley. Their caution, their patience, their moderation, would 
scarcely have been intelligible to him; and rather than conform 
to it, he might, perhaps, have been ready, if needful, to perish, 
‘in the gainsaying of such men as Knox or Cartwright. At all 
events, it must plainly be confessed, that there is a marvellous 
resemblance between the Reformer, with his poor itinerant 
priests, and at least the better part of the Puritans, who troubled 
our Israel in the days of Elizabeth and her successors. The like- 
ness is sufficiently striking, almost to mark him out as their pro- 
totype and progenitor; and therefore it is, that every faithful son 
of the Church of England must rejoice with trembling, that the 


work of her final deliverance was not consigned to him.” — pp. 
324, 325. 


We believe it was John Fox, the Martyrologist, who, 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time, first applied to Wycliffe the 
appellation of “the Morning Star of the Reformation.” 
This quaint old writer loved the Reformer because he 
had battled bravely against the Pope and the Roman 
Catholics. But he had no just appreciation of the true 
excellence of Wycliffe’s character. We find no account, 
in his ponderous folios, of the translation of the Bible. 
Indeed, this work, which was the chief and crowning 
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glory of Wycliffe’s career, and the lever by which the 
Papal power in Great Britain was overthrown, receives 
hardly a passing notice from Fox. 

A Life of Wycliffe was prepared by the Rev. John 
Lewis, and published in the early part of the last cen- 
tury. It was republished at Oxford in 1820, and is val- 
uable chiefly as containing a collection of materials for 
a biography; but it has few attractions, in its present 
form, for the general reader. ‘The most elaborate work 
of the kind is that entitled “The Life and Opinions of 
John de Wycliffe,” &c., &c., &c., by Robert Vaughan (2 
vols., 8vo, London, 1828). This has passed to a second 
edition, and it contains much valuable information, 
drawn, principally, from the manuscript works of Wyc- 
liffe. But in the copious extracts from these the lan- 
guage has been so much modernized, that the reader 
cannot feel sure that he is ever in possession of the true 
idea of the Reformer. 

Professor le Bas, from whose book we have already 
quoted, derives his information mainly from the work 
just noticed. He gives us, in a smaller compass, but 
in a more ambitious style, the principal results of Mr. 
Vaughan’s investigations." 

“The Wycliffe Society ” was formed in London a few 
years since, for the purpose of publishing his works. We 
believe the plan has not been attended with much success. 

When a memoir worthy of the subject is published, it 
will be found that no brighter name adorns the ecclesi- 
astical annals of Great Britain, or indeed of Protestant 
Christendom, than that of John Wycliffe. We regard it 
as among the important incidental consequences which 
are likely to follow the publication of this Bible, that at- 
tention will thereby be directed to his life and labors. 





* «© Wycliffe and his Times, by Enoch Pond, Professor in the Theological 
Seminary, Bangor, Me.,”’ is the title of a little volume of about two hundred 
pages, published by the American Sunday School Union (Philadelphia, 
1841). It gives a fair account of his life and opinions. Although written 
particularly for the youth of this country, it is worthy the attention of older 
readers, if they cannot obtain the more elaborate and costly works of Wyc- 
liffe’s English biographers. A similar work was published in 1840, at 
Columbus, Ohio, written by Mrs. Margaret Coxe. In a volume of great 
merit, entitled “‘ Passages from the History of Liberty,” by Samuel Eliot, 
(Boston, 1847,) there is an admirable artjcle on Wyclifie. We believe these 
are the most important accounts of the great Reformer which have been 
prepared in this country. 
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We are confident that a thorough and impartial exami- 
nation of his claims will result in a complete vindication 
of his title to be regarded as the primary and most im- 
portant agent in producing the Protestant Reformation. 
We know that Luther and his immediate coadjutors now 
occupy this position by the common consent of Protestant 
Christians. Their praises have been spoken in the loud- 
est tones by thousands of voices from various sects and 
parties. But more than a century before the German 
Reformer was born, Wycliffe — quite as extraordinary a 
man as Luther — had planted the seeds of the Reforma- 
tion, and with great boldness and perseverance had pro- 
mulgated those principles which were to shake the Rom- 
ish Church to its centre. Wycliffe was the pioneer and 
patriarch of Protestantism, and his name should have the 
highest place on the roll of its honored heroes. 
G. L. 


Art. 1V.— EUPHRANOR.* 


Tuts isa very thin volume. No publisher but William 
Pickering, London, could have raised it to the dignity of 
a volume. It does not contain much, and it does not in 
any way amount to much. And yet it has given us 
pleasure, by its classical air, its healthy tone, and a per- 
vading spirit of genial wisdom. It is very much in the 
vein of the “ Friends in Council,’ and may have pro- 
ceeded from the same pen. It opens as follows : — 


*‘ During the time of my pretending to practise medicine at 
Cambridge, | was aroused one fine forenoon of May, by the sound 
of some one running up my staircase, three or four steps at a time ; 
then, directly, a small rapping at the door; and before I could 
say, ‘Come in!’ Euphranor had opened it, and, coming up to 
me, seized my arm with his usual eagerness, and told me | must 
go out with him, —‘ it was such a day, —sun shining, — breeze 
blowing, — hedges and trees all in leaf. He had been to Ches- 
terton (he said), and had rowed back with a man who had now left 
him in the lurch; and I must take his place.’ I told him what 





* Euphranor, a Dialogue on Youth. London: William Pickering. 
1851. 12mo. pp. 81 
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a poor hand at the oar I was, and such walnut-shells as these 
Cambridge boats were, I was sure a strong fellow like him must 
rejoice in getting a whole right-oar to himself once in a way. 
He laughed, and said, ‘The pace, the pace,’ was the thing. 
However, that was all nothing, but— in short, | must go out 
with him, whether to row, or to walk in the fields, or a game of 
billiards at Chesterton, whatever I liked, only go I must. After 
a little more banter about my possible patients, I got up, closed 
a very heavy treatise on Magnesia | was reading, put on coat and 
hat, and in three minutes we had run down stairs, out into the 
open air; where both of us calling out together what a glorious 
day it was, we struck out briskly for the old wooden bridge, 
where Euphranor said he had left his boat. 

‘** By the bye,’ said I, as we went along, ‘ it would be a charity 
to knock up poor Lexilogus, and carry him with us.’ 

** Not so much of a charity, Euphranor thought, — Lexilo- 
gus would so much rather be left with his books. But I declared 
that was the very reason he ought to be drawn abroad. ..... 
So without more ado, we turned into ‘Trinity great gate, and round 
by the right up a staircase to the attic in which Lexilogus kept.” 


The three are soon upon the river, and there, and after- 
wards in an arbor of the Chesterton Bowling-green, they 
have much easy but sage talk. ‘T'wo or three friends join 
them in the course of the day. Euphranor produces a 
book, Digby on Chivalry. He reads :— 


‘* ¢ The error that leads men to doubt of this first proposition,’ — 
that is, you know, that chivalry is not a thing past, but, like all 
things of beauty, eternal, —‘ the error that leads men to doubt 
of this first proposition consists in their supposing that tourna- 
ments, steel panoply, and coat arms, and aristocratic institutions, 
are essential to chivalry ; whereas, these are, in fact, only acci- 
dental attendants upon it, subject to the influence of time, which 
changes all such things.’ . .. . . Chivalry is only a name for 
that general spirit or state of mind which disposes men to 
generous and heroic actions ; and keeps them conversant with 
all that is beautiful and sublime in the intellectual and moral 
world. It will be found that, in the absence of conservative 
principles, this spirit more generally prevails in youth than in 
the later period of men’s life; and as the heroic is always the 
earliest age in the history of nations, so youth, the finest pe- 
riod of life, may be considered the heroic or chivalrous age of 
each separate man; and there are few so unhappy as to have 
grown up without having experienced its influence, and hav- 
ing derived the advantage of being able to enrich their im- 
agination, and to soothe their hours of sorrow, with its roman- 
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tic recollections. ..... Every boy and youth is, in his mind 
and sentiment, a knight, and essentially a som of chivalry. Na- 
ture is fine in him. Nothing but the circumstances of a sin- 
gular and most degrading system of education can ever totally 
destroy the action of this general law; therefore, so long as 
there has been, or shall be, young men to grow up to ma- 
turity ; and until all youthful life shall be dead, and its source 
withered up for ever; so long must there have been, and must 
there continue to be, the spirit of noble chivalry.” 


Then follows much discourse, now light and now 
learned, among the friends, on education ; and that is the 
burden of the book. They conclude to take a child from 
his birth, and carry him along, in theory, up to manhood ; 
of course, upon the principles of true chivalry ; he must 
be a genuine knight; his name is Sir Lancelot. The 
doctor, as having to usher him into the world, and to be- 
stow a professional superintendence upon him for a while, 
undertakes to guide him through his first septenniad, with 
occasional hints from Euphranor. We shall extract some 
passages from their conversation ; because we think they 
furnish about as good a treatment of the subject of early 
education as we should be likely to obtain at first hand 
from any of our contributors ;— hints that may be prof- 


itably considered by those of us who have young knights 
to train and see to. 


*** By and by, too, he is drawn up from the visible love 
and authority of parents and nurses, to the idea of a Father un- 
seen, — the Father of his father, Father of all, Maker of all, 
who, though we do not see him, sees us, and all we do, and even 
all we think ; who has bid us obey, love, and honor our parents, 
tell the truth, keep our hands from picking and stealing, and 
who will one day reward or punish us according as we have 
done all this.’ 

*¢ Halloa, doctor,’ said Euphranor, smiling, ‘ you have brought 
on your child at a fine rate, far faster than I should have dared ; 
instilling religion when you were pretending to give him a 
dose.’ 

“©¢ Not I,” I answered, ‘nor Mr. or Miss Skythrops either. 
Mamma and nurse have done it imperceptibly. It is through the 
mother’s eyes. Fellenberg finely said, that heaven first beams 
upqn a child. But, as you say, “ne sutor ultra.” I return to my 
soothing syrups.’ 

‘‘ But Euphranor declared that, having once begun, I must go 
on, carrying Sir Lancelot’s mind along with his body ; especially 
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since |-had given out that any mismanagement of the mind 
would injure the body | was employed to protect. So I agreed 
to look after the young knight so long as he was in the women’s 
apartments, which was, according to Xenophon, (was it not ?) for 
the first seven years of his life...... ‘ Well, then,’ I went 
on, ‘1 will give the women one general rule ; that, for those first 
seven years, Sir Lancelot shall only be put to do what he can 
easily, without effort either of mind or body. He shall only 
meddle with what Plato calls the music of education, — does 
he?’ 

‘© Part of it, at least, ] dare say,’ Euphranor answered, smil- 
ing. And I went on to say, that, luckily, for the first year of 
life, the bodily and mental music went together. Nurse finding 
nonsense songs the best accompaniment to dandling Sir Lancelot 
in her arms, or rocking him to sleep in the cradle, and that from 
the lyrical fragment of ‘ Little Bo-peep,’ the progress was easy 
to the more dramatic and intellectual Death of Cock Robin, and 
after that to stories in numerous verse and prose about certain 
good dogs and cats, and little boys and girls, and even little 
hymns by sweet Jane Taylor, and Watts, about the star, and the 
daisy, and Him who made them ; all which, besides exercising 
speech and memory, sometimes under cover of fable, sometimes 
in pure, plain-spoken affection, dispose the mind towards the Good, 
the Beautiful, and the Holy. ‘Then you know,’ said I, ‘ there 
are pictures, — “ that is the horse,” — * that is the cat,””» — which 
easily lead to “*A was an Apple,’—the alphabet itself, — 
Newton’s true Principia, after all, as Vincent Bourne said.’ ” 


Really, is not this about enough of literature and 
schooling for the first six years of life? We question 
the wisdom and the humanity of the practice which pre- 
vails in this community, of confining a child in a school- 
room six hours a day, from three or four years old up- 
wards, crippling his limbs, paling his face, and stultifying 
his mind with endless tasks in Improved Spelling-books, 
Parley Geographies, and Colburn’s or Emerson’s First 
Parts. It may be accepted as the least of two evils in 
cases where poverty or other untoward circumstances 
deny the means of looking after the child and averting 
ennui, fretfulness, and evil communications, and of pro- 
viding appropriate and safe plays and employments. 
But on no other grounds can it be justified. It is not of 
the slightest consequence whether a child knows eyen 
the alphabet or not at the close of his sixth year. He 
had better not know any thing more of books, letters, or 
numbers than he can pick up easily and incidentally, 
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without drudging his mind or restraining his out-door 
freedom. But we interrupt our worthy doctor. We will 
let him resume, though he may utter a sentiment or two 
that we cannot approve. 


**¢ Well, then, there he is, instituted in letters,’ said Euphranor. 
‘ But what have you been doing for his bodily exercises all the 
while ? ’ 

**¢ Ah, there I am more in my element,’ I returned, ‘ and mam- 
ma and nurse want quite as much looking after in this as in the 
other matter. They are too apt in the pride of their hearts to 
make Sir Lancelot walk before he can stand; and when he can 
use his legs, will not give him verge enough to ply his legs in.’ 

*¢ ¢ What is to be done for him?’ 

““* O, after the due dandling and rocking of first infancy, give 
him a clear stage to roll in: he will find his own legs when they 
are strong enough to bear him. ‘Then let him romp as much as 
he likes ; and roar too,— a great part of children’s fun, and of 
great service to the lungs. And that (beside fresh air) is so 
great an advantage in sending children to play out of doors, they 
don’t disturb the serious and nervous elders of the house, who 
ruin the health and spirits of thousands, by, “* Be quiet, child, — 
Don’t make such a noise, child,” et cetera.’ 

“«¢ Ah, | remember,’ said Euphranor, ‘ how you used to play at 
hide-and-seek with us in the shrubbery, rather exciting us to 
rebellion, when my aunt ran out to warn us, or reduce us to 
order.’ 

‘*¢Or for fear your dresses should be dirtied,’ rejoined I, ‘ for 
that is one of the fetters laid upon children’s wholesome growth. 
They must early learn to look respeciable; as also shouting is 
vulgar, you know. Then what screaming from the window if a 
little dew lay on the grass, or a summer cloud overcame the sky.’ 

*¢* T suppose you would have shoes with holes in them on pur- 
pose to let in water, as Locke does,’ said Euphranor, laughing. 

**¢] would not keep a child from exercise in the dirt, because 
he has no whole shoes at home, at all events,’ answered I. 

*©* He catches cold.’ 

‘“©¢T dose him instantly and effectually.’ 

‘««¢ But he dies.’ 

‘“¢¢ Then, as a sensible woman said, “ he is provided for.’ Your 
own Plato, I think, says it is best the sickly and delicate should 
die off early at once.’ 

‘‘* Rather a pagan doctrine, if he does,’ replied Euphranor. 
‘However, we will suppose Sir Lancelot survives, — what 
else ?” 

“©¢ Where did we leave him?’ said I. ‘O, yes,—I remember, 
—in the mud, — where, by the bye, (much better than if shut up 
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in a school-room or parlor,) he makes acquaintance with exter- 
nal nature, sun, moon, stars, trees, flowers, stones, so wholesome 
in themselves, and the rudiments of so many ologies for here- 
after.’ 

*** Not forgetting animals,’ said Euphranor. 

““¢ By no means,’ said I, ‘and especially the horse and the 
dog, whose virtues we said he would do well to share.’ ” 


The use of animals in the training of children has not 
been duly considered, so far as we know, by writers on 
education. Hostlers and other habitués of the stables 
are not usually regarded as the most eligible companions 
for children. But taking all practicable care on this 
point, there is some sense in our Doctor’s views of the 
subject. We will let him proceed. 


‘**¢ Horses and dogs, in the women’s apartments!’ said Eu- 
phranor, laughing. 

***Q, yes,’ I said, ‘ his acquaintance with the dog begins in the 
cradle : and the horse, who, as we said, has given his very name 
(chivalry) to the spirit of Youth, Devotion, and Courage we began 
talking about, — Sir Lancelot cannot too soon make his acquaint- 
ance,—to pat him, — to feed him, — to be set upon his back, 
either in the stable, or during exercise up and down the avenue.” 

*©¢ And it is wonderful,’ Euphranor observed, ‘ what forbear- 
ance the nobler animals show for children ; how great dogs suf- 
fer themselves to be pulled about for hours by them: and horses 
will carry boys with a kind of proud docility, who would kick 
and plunge under a grown-up rider. Perhaps they like chil- 
dren’s soft voices and light weights; for which very reason, | 
have heard, they are more manageable by women.’ 

*** Yes,’ said I, ‘and have they not alsoa sense of humor 
that is amused at being bestrid by urchins; ay, and real gener- 
osity too, that will not take advantage of weakness ? ’” 


Our author’s system appears rather heathenish so far. 
Will he not make a wild savage of his little knight ? 
His plan is fearfully liberal, we confess. But he means 
right, and intends to assign an ample place to the moral 
element, if we will hear him through. 7 


** After a little pause, Euphranor said, ‘ When you lay it down 
that children are scarcely to be compelled against the grain for 
their first seven years, | suppose you make some reservation as to 
moral restraint, — the repression of passion, for instance.’ 

“ * Not only that,’ answered I, ‘ he must also learn to submit him- 
self to order—to some daily in-door restraint — silence — and 
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task-work — all when he would be out of doors romping: only 
let there be but a little of such compulsion day by day.’ 

“** And if he be refractory, even against this gentle discipline ? ” 

*** Then if the withdrawal of confidence and love, and appealing 
to his faculty of shame and remorse, are not enough, a taste of 
the rod, the compendious symbol of might and right. Only lam 
quite sure, as a general rule, it is better to lean to the extreme 
of indulgence than of severity: you at least get at truth, if ugly 
truth, by letting a child display his character without fear; and 
faults that determine outwardly are far more likely to evaporate 
than when repressed to rankle within. Any how, the ugliest truth 
is better than the handsomest falsehood.’ ” 


The first septenniad being completed, the question is, 
With what result? We will give the summing up as we 
find it, though we fear it will not be quite satisfactory 


to all parents and guardians of young knights and infant 
phenomena. 


*¢¢ And what sort of chap do you find him?” said I. 

“© *¢ Nay, he is your child,’ answered Euphranor. 

‘“*¢ The very reason,’ said I, ‘ why I should be glad of a neigh- 
bor’s'candid opinion about him. However, I am not his father, 
but only his doctor; and, moreover, I will not say what he is, but 
only that I shall be content if he be a jolly little fellow, with rosy 
cheeks, and a clear eye, with just a little mischief in it at times : 
passionate, perhaps, and (even with his sisters) apt to try right 
by might; but generous, easily pacified, easily repentant, and 
ready to confess his faults: rather rebellious against women’s 
domination, and against all the wraps and gruels they force upon 
him ; but fond of mother, and of good old nurse ; glad to begin and 
end each day with a prayer and a little hymn at their knees. 
Decidedly fonder of play than of books; rather too fond, it is 
supposed, of the stable, and of Will and Tom there ; but sub- 
mitting, after a little contest, to learn a little day by day from 
books which lead his mind towards hope, affection, generosity, 
and piety.’ ”’ 

And now, at seven, the question is about giving up the 
boy to the care of Skythrops. Skythrops is the imperson- 
ation of all the traditional, time-honored, schoolmasterly 
qualities, the man who takes special charge of his pupils’ 
morals, and is peculiarly energetic and successful with 
backward and depraved boys, such as Sir Lancelot, — 
makes them accumulate knowledge with astonishing 
rapidity, —“ puts them right through, Sir,” —“ twelve 
hours a day in-door work at Grammar, Latin, Greek, 
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Modern Languages, Euclid, Geography, ct cetera; and 
two hours’ recreation and exercise, videlicet, a walk with 
Skythrops himself.” The reader may recall the print, in 
Dombey and Son, of “ Dr. Blimber’s young gentlemen 
amusing themselves”! Our doctor objects strongly to 
“ Skythropical tutors who will not leave their victims 
alone even during their scanty play-hours, but must pur- 
sue them with exhortations still, and soil even the fair 
page of nature with their ranning commentaries.” 


*“ His scheme [Skythrops’s] does not suit you?’ said Eu- 
phranor. 

*©¢ And if it did,’ I answered, ‘ he would not suit me.’ 

**¢ There is magnetism in these things. Boys cannot learn of 
one who has nothing of the boy in him.’ 

“¢ Ah! I remember,’ said Euphranor, ‘ how good Doctor Ar- 
nold insists on that’; and he quoted Arnold’s beautiful image of 
the difference between drinking from a living spring and a stag- 
nant pond. ‘ And, no doubt,’ he continued, ‘ Skythrops’s division 
of play and work ‘pleases you as little as he himself does ? — 
his twelve hours’ work to two of recreation.’ 

“*T answered, ‘ it only wanted reversing.’ 

** Euphranor looked incredulous ; and I told him of a table I had 
lately seen made by a German physiologist, who, proposing to 
begin education at seven years old (and not a whit earlier) with 
but one hour’s in-door study, keeps adding on an hour every year, 
so as, by fourteen years old, the boy studies eight hours out of 
the twenty-four. 

*¢ Distinctions of age,’ Euphranor remarked, ‘ which, ever so 
good, could not be made in schools.’ 

*“* They were made, however, in one school,’ I replied, — 
‘ Fellenberg’s, — the best school, on the whole, that I have read 
of.’ 

** Ah, he agreed with you, I think,’ said Euphranor, ‘ how 
much may be taught out of doors, and by wholesome experi- 
ment, in fresh air and exercise. Certainly a child may learn to 
love and obey parents, pastors, and masters, as well out-doors 
as in; nay, better, while owing to them the freedom and happi- 
ness he enjoys.’ 

**¢ And God, too,’ said I, ‘ while enjoying his fields, streams, 
and breezes, quite as much as when listening to Skythrops con- 
cerning the origin of evil, in a stived-up room. For Skythrops 
hates fresh air and open windows, [ am sure.’ 

** Euphranor laughed. ‘And then,’ said I, ‘does not your 
Plato tell us that driils, marches, and other rhythmical out-of: 
door exercises, besides the good they do the body, unconscious- 
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ly instil a sense of order and harmonious obedience into the 
soul ?” 


*** And now, too,’ Euphranor went on, ‘ we may suppose Sir 
Lancelot’s acquaintance with nature, having begun in love, will 


go on to knowledge, in the way of some of those ologies you 
talked about.’ 


*** Not forgetting that most necessary geology, agriculture,’ 
said I, ‘eldest, healthiest, and most necessary of sciences ; so 


loved and practised by the Roman gentlemen in the most heroic 
days of Rome.’” 


We will omit all the doctor’s talk about the true 
methods of book-learning. We prefer to listen to him in 
his more appropriate department of physical education, 
though he protests against separating this from the moral 
and intellectual. In what follows, we fear he will be 
judged unfeeling and reckless of human life. We shall 
not indorse all he says, but let it pass for what it is 
worth. Still, we must say, we think he is a humane and 
tender-hearted man, and does not mean to make light of 
parental affections and anxieties. We must make allow- 
ance for the humor that will creep into free conversation, 
and for the sprightly exaggerations that are not meant to 
deceive. But he speaks better for himself than we can 


‘for him, and on him rests the responsibility of his doc- 


trine. 


*“¢ Well, so much for Sir Lancelot’s studies in his second 
septenniad ; and now for his bodily exercises ; I suppose they 
advance proportionably in labor and energy.’ 

‘** No doubt,’ said I, *‘ the horse he was taken to look at, feed, 
and be held on, he now bestrides, — a pony at all events, — trots, 
gallops, gets a peep at the hounds throwing off; in due time a 
run with them, fleshes his maiden courage at a leap, rises up 
Anteus-like from a tumble.’ 

*“¢ Ah,’said Euphranor, ‘ we poorer fellows are cut out of this.’ 
‘«*¢ Well, there are the ditches and rivers for you to fall into, 
and be drowned in, whether in leaping, skating, swimming, or 
boating; nay, in this dear old England of ours, the sea itself 
ready to embrace and strangle the whole youth of Britain in her 
arms.’ 

*«¢ Ah,” said Euphranor, ‘ there again, if mamma _ was fright- 
ened at her boy dabbling in the dew, without his hat, too, what 
will she say now he is brought home half drowned in a ditch, or 
his arm broken by a fall from his pony ?’ 

“«* 7 must console her as before,’ said I ; — 
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‘Tf he fall in, good night ! 
Send danger from the east unto the west, 
So honor cross it from the north to south.” 


It is better to die well, even so young, than to grow up a 
valetudinarian and poltroon. He can only grow strong in body 
and soul by such exercises as carry danger along with them ; 
and strong in body and soul our knight must be, must he not ?” 

© * Nay, but,’ said Euphranor, ‘ J have not yet agreed that his 
soul can only grow strong by being in a strong body; and ob 
mamma will not agree that the body can only be made strong by 
dangerous exercises.’ 

«+ All strong exercise is more or less dangerous,’ I replied ; 
‘in digging, rowing, running, we may sprain, strain, and rupture, 
if we do not break limbs. ‘There is no end of finding out dan- 
gers if we look for them. Men have died of grape-stones stick- 
ing in the throat. Are we never to eat grapes again, or are they 
to be carefully picked of their stones first? And as for Courage, 
which is the strength of soul I speak of..... . 

*¢¢ Mamma will say it is to be found in good books, good prin- 
ciples, religion, and so on,’ said Euphranor. 

- *¢¢ And there may be found the long-concocted resolution, that, 
after all the struggles of natural fear, may nerve a man to bea 
martyr at last. But while it succeeds in one, it fails ina thou- 
sand. For here comes the ancient difference between resolving 
and doing ; which latter is what we want. Nay, you know, . 
the habit of resolving without acting (as we do necessarily in 
facing dangers and trials in books and in the closet) is worse 
for us than never resolving at all, inasmuch as it gradually 
snaps the natural connection between thought and deed.’ ‘ 

“¢ Ah,’ said Euphranor, ‘ you stole that from the Newman I lent 
you, Doctor; how true and good it is!” ” 

“© Very true, and very good,’ answered I, ‘ and I dare say IJ 
stole it from him; though [ had long before been familiar with 
an ancient proverb, (as old as the Fathers for any thing I know,) 
as to what Thought did as he lay in bed.’” 


Considerable discourse follows, about the importance of 
having Sir Lancelot practised in swimming, sailing, row- 
ing, boxing, fencing, riding ; about only the strong being 
good-humored, and only the brave truly merciful; about 
presence of mind in danger, and readiness for emergencies 
in peace or war, and the way to acquire them and the 
habit of them. We quote only the final rejoinder of the 
doctor, who is evidently on the point of losing his tem- 
per a little. 





” 


‘“©¢T tell you, my lord Fool, out of this nettle danger we pluck 
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this flower safely. ..... Only he trots safely who has gal- 
loped hard. ..... Besides, what after all is the amount of 


danger in all the hunting, wrestling, boating, &c., that a boy goes 
through? Half a dozen boys are drowned, half a dozen shot 
instead of rabbits by their friends, half a dozen get broken arms 
or collar-bones by falls from ponies, in the course of the year ; 
and for this little toll paid to death, how large a proportion of the 
gentry of this country are brought up manfully fitted for peace or 
war! If I have to do with Sir Lancelot, he shall take his chance, 


either to grow up a man fit to live, or to die honorably in striv- 
ing towards it.” 


We confess to some sympathy with the real thought 
of our author, and even mamma must see that there is 
some touch of wisdom in it, though so roughly put. Sir 
Walter Scott somewhere says, that the principal things 
he was concerned to have his son learn were “to speak 
the truth, and ride on horseback”; meaning, that he 
wanted him to have a good conscience, a sound body, 
and the possession and prompt use of his faculties, — 
taking it for granted that the necessary intellectual train- 
ing and cramming would be provided for in the routine 
of school and college. It has often seemed to us a pity 
that our young men in counting-rooms, in sedentary 
trades, and especially in high schools and colleges, with 
few calls to manual labor, are not provided with a more 
generous system of athletic exercises and manly sports, — 
with customs to lead to it, and arrangements to encourage 
it. The reason for this deficiency is a sadder thing than 
the fact itself. ‘That reason is the prevailing tendency 
in our young men, lads even, to couple drunkenness 
and riot and various dissipation with whatever sports 
they engage in, in companies. Strong drink, that bane 
of the youthful body and soul, accompanies and actu- 
ates all such things, it is said, and prevents parents, 
guardians, and college rulers from affording facilities for 
them. Some think that a system and a custom of geni- 
al, earnest, invigorating out-door exercises would have 
the effect, in the long run, to weaken the morbid appetite 
for unwholesome stimulants, to brace up the languor of 
temperament from which that appetite arises, and to for- 
tify the will against the pernicious indulgence. Others 
think, and this is, we suppose, the prevailing opinion in 
our large educational establishments, that our youth 
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must show less’ disposition to make their sports the 
occasions of dissipation, before they can be wisely en- 
couraged or extended. Our author, plainly, has no 
doubts on the subject. He is too lax in his notions, but 
there is a grain of wisdom in them, and we will hear 
him a little further. He is speaking of schools. He likes 
large schools, in which “ boys, being lumped together, get 
knocked out of family delusions, and get to know them- 
selves, by comparing themselves with others.” He hates 
small schools, as, he says, Dr. Arnold did. We trust 
there are few, if any, in this country, that answer to his 
description. 


** * As to the smaller schools,’ my dear Euphranor, ‘ you cannot 
imagine the pusillanimous, sordid, soul-and-body-stunting method 
of some of these, which, if English good sense did not explode 
just before it is too late, (as English good sense has somehow a 
knack of doing,) would ruin the middle-class Chivalry of Eng- 
land altogether. Nor are the poor masters only to blame,— 
they are often one-sided, pedantic men, ignorant of the constitu- 
tion of man ; the boys’ parents are quite as ignorant and mer- 
cenary as the master, — they must have their full penny-worth. 
Then, you know, there are your religious establishments, where 
the intellectual and moral culture of the boys is incessantly at- 
tended to, — not a moment spared for mischief; and then “ such 
care taken of their healths!” Ten hours a day hard study of the 
hardest stuff, most indigestible by the young,—moral essays; 
sermons ; the little play-time cut up into little intercalary snips 
of time, even if the few square yards of gravel, or the strict 
edict against all amusements that threaten the boys’ limbs, or the 
master’s window-panes, ever so remotely, should allow it. No 
cricket, no foot-ball, — perhaps a little gymnastic gallows, where 
boys may climb, and turn over, and swing like monkeys, in per- 
fect safety ; no rowing, no sailing, no stolen ride on horseback 
or on the coach-box ; no running and leaping over hedge and 
ditch, animated by the pursuit of some infuriated game-keeper ; 
but a walk, two and two, in clean dresses, along the high road, 
dogged by the sallow usher.’ 

*** Of course no fighting,’ said Euphranor, ‘ and I suppose no 
flogging either.’ 

*** And yet,’ said I, ‘ the clenched fist, so soon resolved into 
the open palm, when once the question of might and right was 
settled, — how much better than the perpetual canker of a 
grudge never suffered to explode! — and the good flogging had 
its humor, — soon passed away, shame and smart, from fore and 
aft, — much better than the heart-pining, body-contracting con- 
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finements and impositions which double the: already overloaded 
taskwork, and revenge a temporary fault with a lasting injury. 
..... QO, it succeeds well,’ I continued ; ‘the boy who came 
to school with but some troublesome activity about him is soon 
tamed down, grows pale, cheerless, spiritless, hopeless, and very 
good, —a credit to the school, — likely to be a blessing to his 
parents. It is only one of nature’s *‘ best earthly mould,” with the 
spirit of her chivalry strong in his blood, who kicks over the traces, 
throws the whole “‘ very eligible establishment” into disorder, 
and rouses the whole dastard soul of Skythrops into a meagre 
attitude of expulsion, however unwilling he may be to part with 
any victim who pays. But “ he must go, — nothing can be done 
with him.” — He goes.’” 


We must allow the doctor space to tell us the result 
of his management of Sir Lancelot during the second 
septenniad. We cannot in fairness do less, and we have 
not room to do more. Besides, he is certainly growing 
lax, and we fear we have already tolerated too much of 
him for so grave and conservative a journal as ours. 


**¢] think I shall be content with him,’ said I, ‘ if (at sixteen 
say) he shows me outwardly, as before, a glowing cheek, an 
open brow, copious locks, a clear eye, and looks me full in the 
face withal ; his body a little uncouth and angular perhaps, as 
compared to his earlier self, because now striking out into manly 
proportions, not yet filled up; flesh giving way to fibre and mus- 
cle; the blood running warm and quick through his veins, and 
easily discovering itself in his cheeks and forehead, at the men- 
tion of what is noble or shameful; his voice “* sweet and tun- 
able,” as Margaret of Newcastle notices of her brothers, — she 
does not mean, she says, (nor do I,) an emasculate treble, but 
no “ husking or wharling in the throat,” — that is her word, — a 
clear, open, bell-like voice, telling of a roomy chest, and in some 
measure, I think, of a candid soul. However that may be,’ con- 
tinued I, seeing Euphranor shake his head at me with a smile, 
‘candid of soul I hope he is; for I have always sought his con- 
fidence, and never used it against himself; never arraigned him 
severely for the smaller outbreaks of youthful spirit; never 
exacted sympathy where it was not in the nature of youth to 
sympathize. He is still passionate, perhaps, as in his first sep- 
tenniad, but easily reconciled ; subdued easily by affection and 
the appeal to old and kindly remembrance, but stubborn against 
force ; generous, forgiving ; still liking to ride rather than to read, 
and perhaps to settle a difference by the fist than by the tongue ; 
but submitting to those who do not task him above nature’s due ; 
apt to sleep under the sermon, but not ceasing to repeat morning 
and evening the prayers he learned at his mother’s knee ; ambi- 
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tious of honor, perhaps, but of honor in action rather than in 
talk ; somewhat awkwardly disposed to dancing, and the accom- 
plishments of the drawing-room, which even now he shirks in 
order to go earth-stopping with Tom and Jack, who used to set 
him on ‘lopsail’s back in days gone by. In short, I shall be 
content to find him with all the faults of a vigorous constitution 
of soul and body, which time and good counsel may direct into a 
channel of action that will find room for all, and turn all to 
good. One must begin life with all the strength of life, subject 
to all danger of its abuse: strength itself, even of evil, is a kind 
of virtue ; whereas weakness is the one radical and incurable 
evil, growing worse instead of better every year of life.’ 

**¢ And this is your education,’ said Euphranor, ‘ for all boys 
indiscriminately, without regard to any particular genius they 
may show.’ 

**¢ But without injury to it, | hope,’ said J ; ‘ for instance, should 
it lie toward any of those ologies which we thought Sir Lancelot’s 
free intercourse with nature especially opened to him, or even 
toward looking into Plato and Digby for qualities he already 
unconsciously possesses. But,’ I continued, seeing no sign of 
self-consciousness in Euphranor’s own earnest face, ‘if Sir 
Lancelot not only has a genius, (as [ suppose all men have some,) 
but is a genius, — big with Epic, Lyrical, or Parliamentary in- 
spiration, — | do not meddle with him, —he will take his own 
course in spite of me. What I have to turn out is, not a genius, 
but a Younc GENTLEMAN, qualified at least for the common pro- 
fessions, or trades, if you like it. Or if he have means and 
inclination to live independently on his estate, may, in spite of 
his genius, turn into a very good husband, father, neighbor, and 
magistrate. No mean vocation, in my opinion, who really believe 
that healthy, courageous good humor, and activity of soul, do 
radiate a more happy atmosphere throughout a little circle, and, 
through that, imperceptibly to the world, than cart-loads of 
poems, sermons, and essays, by dyspeptic divines, authors, and 
universal philanthropists, whose fine feelings and bad stomachs 
generally make them tyrants in their own families, and whose 
books go to draw others into a like unhappy condition with 
themselves.’ ” 


Here we take leave of our racy interlocutors. We 
had noted a number of points for some closing reflec- 
tions by way of improvement, — some for criticism and 
objection, and some for commendation and enforcement. 
But we forbear; and we presume that our readers will 
be as grateful to us for this self-denying omission, as we 
trust they will be for our bountiful quotations from so 
fresh and independent a thinker. G. P. 
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Art. V.—THE APOSTLE PAUL. 


Sr. Paut, though chosen last, is the first in rank of the 
“ glorious company of the Apostles.” The Twelve, striv- 
ing among themselves who should be the greatest, little 
thought that a native of Tarsus, a city of an insignifi- 
cant province of Asia Minor, would bear‘off the palm 
from the children of the Holy Land. They were ap- 
pointed to a general office, but he was singled out for a 
peculiar mission, for which neither the zeal of Peter nor 
the love of John was adequate. ‘To overstep the limits 
of Palestine, and carry the Gospel to the vast Gentile 
world, required a rare combination of gifts, and in Paul 
that combination was found. ‘The chosen one must be 
born as it were between Judaism and Gentilism, that 
he might not be too much tyrannized over by either 
system. He must be conversant, too, with the old, that 
he might better measure and appreciate the new. Paul 
was a Greek by nativity, a Roman by citizenship, and a 
Jew by religion. Versed in Gentile lore, and taught at 
the feet of Gamaliel, he was prepared to see, when his 
eyes were opened, the perfection of the truth as it is in 
Jesus. With a profound sense of duty inwrought by 
the Jewish faith, with the culture of a Grecian city, and 
under the shield of that magic citizenship by which 
Rome was then opening privileges to the traveller who 
possessed it over the habitable globe, Paul was fur- 
nished in a remarkable manner for his work, by birth, 
education, and position. 

In considering also the “final causes” of the selection 
of Paul by that Infinite Intelligence, who adapts now 
an insect to its element of air or water, and now a 
planet to its orbit, we discern much of fitness and fore- 
sight. There is a great work to be done, and a mighty 
workman is chosen for its execution. ‘The original 
nature of Paul fitted him to perform a sublime mission. 
Without question he is the leading intellect among the 
sacred writers. He had a too sharply defining imagina- 
tion for a poet, too logical an understanding for a 
psalmist, and too impassioned a nature for a philoso- 
pher; but he nevertheless combined in himself much of 
all these characters. His illustrations are often beautiful, 
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his soul is constantly attuned to praise, and by single 
flashes of thought he compasses results which others 
attain by long processes of argumentation. Whatever 
there might be of ruggedness of outline in the forms in 
which he presented kis thoughts, those thoughts them- 
selves burned with an inextinguishable fire of conviction. 
He was no quoter nor second-hand repeater. What- 
ever might go into his mind came out personal and 
Pauline. Wide in his outlook, yet distinct in his aim; 
indomitable of will, but flexible when that will must 
bend or break; profound in his thought, but practical in 
its application; zealous in temperament, yet imbued 
with a charity that would clasp the world in his embrace ; 
loving controversy, but loving the truth better than vic- 
tory; highly intellectual, yet always paying allegiance 
to the supremacy of the moral powers,—the Apostle 
presented an ample range of contrasts in his genius and 
character. The intense earnestness of his mind, in what- 
ever direction it moved, and whatever posture it took, is 
seen in every sentence. Culture had not quenched the 
generous flame of native ardor. Inspiration had not 
dulled the energies of a spirit which concentrated the 
forces of a hundred wills in a single breast, and which 
heaved with the affections as of a hundred hearts. His 
whole being pulsates with life. Every faculty is in a 
high state of vitality. If we complain of imperfections, 
they are not the imperfections of deficiency, but of super- 
abundance. If his page be dark, it is “dark with excess 
of light.” When he enters upon his theme, the windows 
of heaven are opened and the fountains of the great deep 
are broken up. It is as the wise man said, “ Lo, my 
brook became a river, and my river became a sea.” In 
the flood of emotions and thoughts on which he is borne 
along, all temporal interests are swallowed up, and the 
reader arrives with the writer at the same all-important 
conclusions, and responds the same devout Amen! 

The Apostle’s life also possessed a remarkable unity. 
He believed Judaism divine, and he advocated it with 
his whole soul. And when new light came, and he 
recognized the higher divinity of the Gospel, he was 
“not disobedient unto the heavenly vision.” His nota- 
ble conversion, therefore, was a change in direction, not 
in motive, or zeal, or conscientiousness, or devotion to 
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the service of God. It was like the change of his name, 
the substitution of one, and that the first, letter for anoth- 
er, changing, but not annihilating, the original sound. 
Yet Paul had passed through very different religious 
experiences from those of the other Apostles, and he de- 
rived new power from this source. It has been said 
that we cannot fully know the strength of an opponent’s 
argument, unless we have at some time been of his be- 
lief. Paul was a Hebrew of the Hebrews. A Jewish 
doctor could tell him nothing new. He had been a Jew 
after Christ had lived-and died, a Jew in opposition and 
persecution, and he had tasted the guilt of that passion 
and the force of that prejudice. Men and women he 
had hauled to prison and to death. In his inhuman 
bigotry he “breathed out threatenings and slaughter 
against the disciples of the Lord,” and persecuted them 
from city to city. The very existence of the Christian 
Church was endangered by this arch enemy. But in 
the height of his career, he is arrested by a voice from 
heaven; a voice, not of vengeance, but of mild expos- 
tulation and warning from the Lord, whose cause he 
was pursuing with rancor and murder. Every circum- 
stance connected with the conversion of Paul substan- 
tiates its miraculous origin. But within the precincts 
of his own mid, we detect no compulsion or violation 
of his free agency. The blow by which he was stopped 
in his course of persecution was sudden, but the process 
of mind through which he became fully imbued with 
the Christian faith and charity was progressive. For a 
season he sits in blindness and prayer, neither eating nor 
drinking. For three years he dwelt in Arabia and foreign 
places, and only once during fourteen years visited Jeru- 
salem, the head-quarters of the new faith. Though no 
one, accordingly, was more active in proclaiming Chris- 
tianity to the world, or entered so fully into what might 
be called the missionary cause of that period, no one, 
again, had a more personal, peculiar, and vivid religious 
experience. From a persecutor he had been raised to 
the glorious office of an Apostle; the chief of sinners, he 
had found mercy. Hence there is a vividness of emotion, 
an intense yearning of love and gratitude, that can find 
no words strong enough to do them justice. Jesus had 
not been known to him personally in his daily walks 
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and familiar conversation and travels, as he had to the 
other disciples. He had spoken to him from heaven, and 
communicated in visions. He was, therefore, a more 
solemn and awe-inspiring being, a more transcendent 
benefactor, than to John who reclined in his bosom, or to 
Peter who denied him and-was pardoned. Paul was very 
far from regarding or speaking of Jesus as God, but he 
more constantly calls him Christ and Lord. The events 
of his own life became the background on which his 
rescue from the guilt and fate of a persecutor of the 
Church stood out in strong relief. . His own experiences 
became motives to prompt him to save others. He had 
measured the depth of that pit out of which he had been 
drawn, and he spared no toil or suffering to lift up others 
also from its dark recesses into light and liberty. The 
line kindles with personal emotion when he speaks of 
sin and pardon and salvation, and he added to the power 
of argument the intensity of personal consciousness and 
conviction. 

Then, too, his life subsequently to his conversion fur- 
nishes abundant materials to illustrate and vivify his dis- 
course. He had sounded all the depths of the inward 
life, and he had traversed all the regions and scenes of its 
objective manifestations. Hence his character was one 
of no halting or half-way quality. ‘The pendulum of its 
movement had a wide swing, and it passed through 
many ares of a complete circle. What the Apostle said, 
he said with all his heart, and what he did, he did with 
all his might. His faculties have totality of action, and 
when they enter into battle they give their whole momen- 
tum to the charge, without fear or misgiving. He could 
speak like a prophet, because he had lived like a hero. 
He could write with the enthusiasm of poetry, though 
without its form, because in his history were the elements 
of romance. His journeys, his perils, his shipwrecks, his 
scourgings and stonings, his chains and imprisonments, 
his joys and his triumphs, all afforded vivid figures of 
speech, with which his glowing mind clothed itself in the 
act of composition. He had touched the extreme points 
of earthly vicissitude, and measured the length and 
breadth of hope and fear. One day on the point of being 
adored as a god, he was liable on the next to be killed as 
a common malefactor. Now the object of the most af- 
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fectionate confidence, and revered as holding the sceptre 
of an Apostle’s authority, he was exposed by the sudden 
turn of the wheel of his fortunes to the suspicions of his 
friends or the malignity of his enemies. Under such cir- 
cumstances, his words are laden with the unction of the 
truth for which he lived and suffered. His language be- 
comes action rather than the medium of meditation, and 
the page seems to heave with the throbbings of a living 
heart. It thrills and trembles with the exultations and 
agonies of his powerful emotional nature. “ Who,’ he 
exclaims, “is offended, and I burn not?” “TI glory in 
my infirmities, that the power of Christ may rest upon 
me.” ‘The writings of Paul, as said by a brother Apos- 
tle, “are hard to be understood,” but he himself is trans- 
parent and intelligible. His weaknesses and his excel- 
lences are depicted with all the accuracy of legal testi- 
mony. 

In analyzing, therefore, the sources of his power, we 
detect as one of the greatest charms of his writings their 
vigorous and vital personality. His epistles are an auto- 
biography. ‘They might be called “ The Confessions of 
St. Paul.” However abstruse the point of controversy, 
the face of Paul himself looks out from amidst the argu- 
ments. We feel that it is a warm and living hand, fed 
from a great heart, that is leading us through the laby- 
rinth of free will and foreknowledge. Paul will ever 
stand within the circle of our human sympathies, for if 
we cannot in every instance trace the line of his thoughts 
in their logical sequence, though we never can doubt that 
that sequence exists to his own mind, we always feel the 
electric shock of his enthusiasm. His tears and bloody 
stripes wet the leaf we read, and the resonance of his 
gratitude echoes and reéchoes from side to side. His 
dangers and sufferings, his joys and triumphs, his glorious 
self-sacrifice and his poignant self-reproaches, his scath- 
ing moral indignation and his sweet and earnest charity, 
are portrayed on every page as by the colors of the paint- 
er, more than the words of the writer. This autobio- 
graphical characteristic of his writings may diminish in 
some measure the perfection of that “dry light” in which 
a more impersonal writer would look at his subject, but 
it will ever add an inexpressible charm to the earliest 
controversies of the Christian Church, that they were in- 
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corporated into the living experience and interest of so 
large and vital a soul as that of the Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles. ‘To this quality especially we may attribute much 
of the interest which attaches to his writings in the 
churches of the Reformation, because in him more than 
in any other Apostle is manifested that marked and self- 
relying independence which constitutes the genius of 
Protestantism. 

Paul had points of resemblance to the other Apostles, 
but there were also points of difference. He had zeal, 
but it was unlike the zeal of Peter. It was the zeal of a 
wider and more cultivated nature, and hence it was in- 
tellectually more catholic, and morally more courageous. 
The horizon of the one was long limited to the boundaries 
of Palestine. The horizon of the other, from his earliest 
conversion, became the utmost ends of the earth. 

The love of Paul was great, but it was different from 
the love of John. The affections of Paul were more 
concerned with persons, and those of John more with 
principles. The charity of Paul had a more sympathetic, 
earthly, and circumstantial character. He remembers all 
his friends, delights in mentioning their names, and has 
a good word for each and all. The love of John is im- 
personal, mystical, rapt, as if already borne beyond the 
fellowship of time and sense. ‘To the great mass of toil- 
ing, struggling spirits seeking to rise to God on the wings 
of ardent devotion, and to embrace all humanity in uni- 
versal charity, Paul speaks the more effective word of en- 
couragement. But to the few of celestial temper and 
exquisite tenderness of soul, John is the more welcome 
Apostle; for, lying in the bosom of Christ and of God, he 
discourses without a pang or effort of perfect union with 
the Divine nature, and of the heaven of love in which 
that union is eternal. 

Again, Paul moves in a different plane from that of 
James, who is the Apostle of what may be called the 
minor morals. Paul is more versatile, and passes readily 
from the discussion of the great questions of Judaism and 
of Christianity to the inculcation of the humblest social 
duties. But James dwells almost habitually in the range 
of the prudential and familiar. Paul illustrates from his 
imagination as well as from his experience; while James 
animates his subject with the ship, the wave, the foun- 
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tain, the horse, the rich man with his gold ring, and the 
poor man in his rags. Paul gives principles, James rules. 
The motives to which Paul appealed are drawn from a 
wider compass of thought, and from more profound 
depths of sentiment; while those employed by James lie 
within the limited, spiritual sphere of a fisherman of 
Galilee. The Epistle of James is condensed, epigram- 
matic, and allows but a short space between its prem- 
ises of doctrine and its conclusions of duty. But the 
phalanx of Paul’s style sweeps the whole field of revela- 
tion, history, and human nature, touches heaven and 
touches earth, and from the whole immense range of 
contemplation brings to bear on the human heart, not 
reasons of conscience or utility alone, but inspirations of 
love and quickenings of spiritual power. 

As the characteristics of Paul differ from those of his 
apostolical associates, so has he had a peculiar influence 
and destiny in Christian history. He may be called the 
Apostle of the Protestant Church, if John be that of the 
Oriental and the Greek, and Peter of the Roman Cath- 
olic. The Cathedral of St. Paul stands in London, the 
Protestant metropolis, and St. Peter’s is in Rome. The 
mysticism of John, the zealous but compromising spirit 
of Peter, and the strongly marked intellectual and con- 
troversial qualities of Paul, have unconsciously given a 
cast and coloring to the great bodies of Christendom. 
As Christ has not yet become the real head of his own 
Church, those who stood as it were in the capacity of 
mediators between him and the world have given, not 
merely a local name and habitation, but an intrinsic 
spirit, to the churches of nations and ages. Orientalism 
delights in the Johannian love, and the mystic union with 
the divine. ‘The Romish Church has too readily coalesced 
with the existing faith and ceremonies of its converts, 
whether in ancient Rome or in modern China, as Peter 
is accused of doing with regard to Judaism. But the 
Apostle Paul'is essentially a controversialist in the good 
sense of that term, an evangelical dialectician, a tena- 
cious advocate of the truth, ready at all times to do good 
battle for its smallest iota, whether in theology or morals. 
The mystical and the ceremonial sects receive Paul with 
qualification. The followers of Swedenborg do not re- 
gard him as canonical, and the liturgies of Greece, Rome, 
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and England contain scarce a sentence from his glowing 
utterances of truth and love. But the Protestant chiefs 
have held Paul in great repute. Luther found in him 
the doctrine of justification by faith, which he hurled as 
his most effective missile at the Vatican. Calvin took, 
as heads to his sermons, hundreds of texts from the Epis- 
tles of Paul, but scarcely one from the Gospels, and the 
confessions of faith of all those churches which hold the 
Trinitarian dogmas and the doctrines of grace, technical- 
ly so called, bustle with weapons, offensive and defen- 
sive, from the same grand armory. 

In order to understand the causes of the somewhat ex- 
clusive and despotic influence which the writings of Paul 
exercise over the majority of the Protestant world, we 
must take into consideration a variety of facts. Paul’s 
writings are argumentative, and Protestantism, in coming 
out of the errors of the past and remonstrating against 
them, necessarily lives and moves and has its being in 
controversy. ‘Then the vitality of Paul was great; great 
in his person, great in his mission, and great in history. 
He has none of the Oriental repose. Paul never could 
be imagined as the father of monkery. The Protestant 
and American age, therefore, with all its energy, inven- 
tiveness, and restless progress, finds itself mirrored in 
him as its congenial representative. His vast circum- 
ference of intellectual vision, and the strange contrast of 
his spiritual experiences, that seemed to be almost too 
many to be comprehended in the life of one man, place 
him in contact at innumerable points of sympathy with 
the many-minded soul of Protestantism. He is decided, 
and perhaps sometimes borders on dogmatism, though 
he gives sufficient scope to the speculative faculty. And 
those very qualities which, to our minds, mar him as an 
image of absolute perfection, make him all the more the 
Apostle of a peremptory, doctrinal, and yet inquisitive 
age. His zealous and practical characteristics also, his 
earnest exhortations and rousing appeals, are much in 
harmony with modern religious methods, and especially 
with that great moral crusade in which Christendom is 
now precipitating itself upon the heathen world. Paul the 
man of facts and of business, Paul the itinerant preacher, 
Paul the traveller from city to,city and country to coun- 
try, Paul the writer of epistles to the churches and calls 
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for contributions of charity, Paul the foreign missionary, 
must excite unusual interest in an age of locomotion, 
philanthropy, and missions. He has, as we most firmly 
believe, been marvellously misinterpreted, looked at, so to 
speak, microscopically rather than telescopically, and of 
course made to preach doctrines which he never held, and 
the incipient element of which in the Christian Church it 
was one of the leading aims of his letters to extinguish. 
Still, in certain preliminary and inferior stages of the 
progress of the individual and of mankind, we can easily 
conceive that Paul, with his highly-colored peculiarities, 
would exercise a more potent sway than Jesus Christ, 
with his stainless perfections. Paul was chosen to be 
the Apostle to the Gentiles, and the Gentiles make up 
the greater part of the world. 

We believe that there is a new age of Christianity to 
come, when they who have been so long striving, as did 
the Twelve, who should be the greatest, will return to 
Him who is the greatest, and when the churches of the Fa- 
thers shall give way to the churches of the Epistles; and 
the churches of the Epistles to those of the Gospels ; the 
churches of the Apostles to the Church of Christ. Those 
who call themselves evangelical would be better charac- 
terized as epistolical, for they draw, as did Luther and 
Calvin, more largely from the Epistles than from the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. The true order is Patristical, Apos- 
tolical, Christian. The reform which still remains unac- 
complished in theology is to recede from the commen- 
taries of his followers to the text and spirit of the Infalli- 
ble Teacher. 

But if we complain of the errors of interpretation, it 
devolves upon us to show why and how all was obscure, 
and how it happens that he who said, “ In the Church I 
had rather speak five words with my understanding that 
I might teach others also, than ten thousand words in 
an unknown tongue,” should furnish in his own writings 
the chief debatable region of theological controversy. 

In the first place, if Paul was an Apostle of inspira- 
tion, he was also a being of impulse. His genius was 
regulated not by rule, but it swayed and vibrated under 
a powerful enthusiasm of a healthful description. In 
rhetoric, he cannot conclude one figure of speech before 
he enters upon another. He is full of allusions, sugges- 
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tions, and hints, and is dramatic without marking dis- 
tinctly the changes of the dialogue. In logic, his power 
of argument is unquestionable, but a clew is needed to 
guide us through the labyrinth, where aisles and side 
passages are constantly diverging from the main corridor. 
Paul is abrupt, emotional, parenthetical; he makes rapid 
transitions and obscure intimations, and repeats in one 
connection what he has said in another. He reasons, 
allegorizes, narrates, and exhorts in the same breath, and 
makes his page, not a homogeneous texture, but a rich 
mosaic. And like the ancient orators and philosophers, 
in general, he writes informally and unsystematically ; not 
announcing his subject and its divisions when he begins, 
nor marking the successive stages of its advancement, 
nor pausing to recapitulate when he is done. We can 
conceive a close logical thinker, a severe legal under- 
standing, a profound and far-sighted intellect, taking 
great pleasure in unravelling the tangled skein of his dis- 
course, and in following the one consecutive thread of 
his argumentation, until it should be confessed, what we 
believe to be true, that the last charge that can be sus- 
tained against the Apostle is, that he is a loose and illog- 
ical writer. If he break the rules of composition, it is to 
follow the higher laws of his own transcendent intellect. 
Then his writings are all epistolary. Judging by his 
speeches reported in the Acts of the Apostles, his: oral 
discourse was sufficiently intelligible. But a letter is 
necessarily a blind composition except to the correspond- 
ents themselves. It refers to many things known only 
to the parties concerned, is filled with obscure allusions, 
and takes many points for granted. It is unexpected in 


its transitions, informal in its statements, bold in its lib-: 


erties, familiar and personal in its illustrations, careless 
in its.diction, and loose in its arrangement of topics; a 
production written on the spur of the moment, rather 
than by mature study and careful review, and often most 
successful as a letter when least capable of being classed 
with any other composition. 

In writing to public bodies, as he generally did, Paul 
escapes some of the infelicities of the epistolary style, 
and raises his letters more into the rank of set treatises. 
His subject, too, the wonderful_new religion, and his ob- 
ject, the conversion to the Gospel of all mankind, im- 
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parted of course a gravity and dignity not common to 
ordinary correspondence. His salutations are Christian 
greetings, and his compliments, exhortations to love and 
good works. He is lyrical, percussive, impassioned, and 
at times satirical, but all in earnestness and good nature, 
and all the filaments of the discourse are woven into a 
complete whole. With the principles he held, and the 
end he had in view, the letters of Paul are works of ar- 
tistic beauty, and full of unity and life. ‘They are the 
flower of his genius, dashed with a heavenly odor, and 
imbued with a quick contagion to all true souls of like 
divine sentiments. They burn, they glow, they are warm 
and heaving with life-blood. 

Besides these qualities of an informal style and an 
impassioned soul, the Epistles have the length, the stress 
of argument, and the range of thought, essential to works 
of a larger calibre. For whatever Paul did must bear the 
stamp of a strong and earnest nature. He was not one 
to trifle or bandy words with friend or foe, but threw his 
whole soul into every thought and action. The bright 
blade of his falchion is always unsheathed. His mind is 
ever at its full tension. Hence his letters, though writ- 
ten for a transient purpose, bore his spirit like a rushing 
wind to distant cities, and diffused it throughout hu- 
manity. He alludes, in one instance, to the weightiness 
of his epistles, as not being matched by the authority of 
his personal presence. But none except himself has dis- 
paraged his oral address. His discourses in the Acts of 
the Apostles are full of beauty and power, and we read 
of the effects of his eloquence, when, standing as a de- 
fenceless prisoner before the proud and titled of the earth, 
“he reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and judg- 
ment to come.” 

We must remember, likewise, that all was not as clear 
to the Apostle, though miraculously illuminated, as to 
those who have lived later, and possessed in Christian 
history the key of interpretation. We behold the Gos- 
pel in its diffusion, he beheld it in its cradle. Though 
less subjective than the other Apostles, he might be said 
to be too near the object to see it well. Granted that he 
was a prophet, yet it is one of the conceded points of his 
office that he does not fully comprehend the burden and 
bearing of his own predictions. Granted that he was 
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inspired, yet inspiration is help, not substitution; a gift 
of degrees; and it is not of universal infallibility any 
more than it is of absolute sinlessness, and does not fore- 
go individual thought, style, argument, and illustration. 
Paul again and again announces himself as speaking as 
a man, as well as from the Lord. He is evidently and 
professedly his own free agent, as well as the servant of 
Jesus Christ; the personal pronoun often occurs in his 
writings, and he utters himself, not with a servile dicta- 
tion forced upon his mind, but with a truth-seeking aspi- 
ration rising from it. He drew the water of life from the 
fountains of his own being, though those fountains were 
as the rock in the desert until smitten by a divine rod, 
and bitter as those of Marah until sweetened by the 
branch of Christian charity. 

In reviewing the actions and writings of historical 
characters, we are too prone to imagine that they judge 
themselves from our point of view instead of their own. 
We attribute to them an anticipation of all that has 
since befallen them of fame and influence. We do not 
sufficiently consider, that to them, as to us now, the fu- 
ture spread out a cloudy curtain; or if, as in the case of 
prophet and apostle, they could discern the faint shadows 
of events to come, yet their perspective was very imper- 
fect. ‘Time that brought the fulfilment must also pring 
the explanation. ‘There is no reason to suppose that 
Paul foresaw that his Epistles would contribute more 
than a third part of the permanent Scriptures of the 
Christian Church. Many believe, and not without plau- 
sible reasons, that he viewed the catastrophe of all things 
as then impending, and that his own were some of the 
last zealous words that would be spoken to arouse dor- 
mant consciences. Paul gives no intimation of having 
foreseen Christian Europe and Christian America. Much 
less, probably, did he suspect that the hurried and im- 
passioned letters which he dictated in the intervals 
snatched from tent-making, travelling, and preaching, 
and which bore the form and imperfection of the hour in 
some respects, would be exalted into permanency and 
universality, and that one hundred and fifty languages at 
the end of twenty centuries would repeat his exhorta- 
tions and arguments to all the tribes of men. He wrote, 
if we may say so, instinctively, rather than intentionally. 
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As he himself said, “ necessity was laid upon him,” and 
a zeal, all absorbing and unselfish, urged him onward. 
Thus writing for the time, he has doubtless written the 
best for all times, though, had he foreseen his fortune 
as an author as well as an Apostle, he would proba- 
bly have reédited his letters, to use the modern phrase. 
But it is well that he did not know the boundless sphere 
of his influence, for it might have proved a disturbing 
cause even to his apostolic singleness of heart. It is 
well that the great do not ever anticipate at the mo- 
ment the consequences that are to flow from their words 
and deeds. With all their obscurities, therefore, the 
Epistles accomplish a greater mission for universal hu- 
manity, because they speak so individually to Timothy 
and Philemon, Romans and Ephesians. ‘The cases of 
his churches in fact generalized the world. But being 
“ Tracts for the Times,” and all the better for that rea- 
son, we must not complain that these letters contain 
some riddles when read in our times. Paul had in his 
mind, when he wrote, men and women living in a to- 
tally different state of society from the present, and the 
whole warp and woof of whose social and traditional 
existence were otherwise compounded and colored. It is 
indeed wonderful that, in this view, while the form and 
occasion of the Apostle’s works were thus peculiar and 
temporary, their spirit is so central, and their adaptation 
so comprehensive and eternal. 

Another cause of obscurity lies in the controversial 
character of the Epistles. We have not the statements 
of the other side except by implication. We are obliged 
to read Paul’s opponents through Paul. Most of that 
world of thought and manners which Paul had in his 
eye, which shaped his arguments, gave complexion to his 
style, fired his enthusiasm, and aroused his energy, is ir- 
revocably dead and buried, and not even the best trained 
and most creative moral and historical imagination can 
raise it again to life. We have glimpses here and there 
of customs and characters then prevalent, and of the 
agitating questions of the Church, but they are pale and 
ghost-like. If the Apostle were hard to be understood 
in his own day, and his reasonings began so early to be 
wrested to prove another doctrine than he intended, how 
significant was that fact of the fortune of subsequent 
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ages, when whole systems of theology would be built 
upon his authority, that are alien to his spirit! 

We are not inclined, again, to make sufficient allow- 
ance for the barrenness of language at that period for 
communicating such truths as Jesus and his Apostles 
taught. The Hebrew tongue was very limited in its 
vocabulary, and stiff and circumscribed in its idioms. 
The Greek, though in some respect the most perfect of 
languages, had yet sprung from a people rather volatile 
and witty than spiritually-minded, and more esthetic 
than moral. And the Jewish Greek, or Hellenistic dia- 
lect, though richer than either Hebrew or Greek alone 
for the purposes of the sacred writers, was yet too con- 
fined and sensuous to give a distinct and luminous out- 
line to that new cast of moral thought, and those higher 
spiritual conceptions, which it was the mission of Paul 
to introduce into the Gentile world. Old words must be 
filled with a new sense. Old idioms must dilate with a 

nder style of spiritual imagination. Hence we often 
eel that the writer was obliged to resort to circumlo- 
cutions, and multiplicity of terms and sentences, to do 
himself justice, and that his language sometimes breaks 
down under the weight of his thoughts. Then the trans- 
lation into English has still further complicated the dif- 
ficulties of language. Paul, though rendered in the 
tongue of Shakspeare and Milton, is obscure, with the 
best helps of modern criticism. But we can easily 
imagine, that, if he had originally possessed such a rich 
and powerful instrument of spiritual expression as the 
English or German of our day, the demands of so 
many-sided and profound a soul as that of Paul to de- 
fend and embody itself in words, would have been more 
adequately supplied. 

From these remarks upon the general obscurity of the 
Apostle, we would descend to some specific points in 
which he has been, as we think, greatly misunderstood. 
Unhappy Paul, crucified in the body in his day, crucified 
in the spirit.in ours! He is constantly made to prove 
what he never believed, to uphold what he spent himself 
in overthrowing, and quoted continually as authority for 
sentiments on which he would have bestowed a hearty 
anathema maranatha. Cant recites, with measured tone 
and dogmatic purpose, sentences that came glowing in a 
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white heat from his ardent soul. Bigotry is intent upon 
digging up the flowers which he planted to adorn the 
garden of God, to find some root of bitterness. Theo- 
logians express their ideas in his words, rather than his 
ideas in their words. The most free from technical or 
philosophical limitation of any of the writers of the 
New Testament, unless it be John, recasting the Gospel 
in his own forms of phraseology, Paul is the last man 
to be quoted to justify any sort of exclusiveness or un- 
charitableness in religion, or to tie down all the world to 
the same formularies of faith, worship, and works. A 
freely living and a freely moving soul, airing himself in 
the atmosphere of different countries and continents, con- 
versant with the works of God and the philosophies of 
men, touching at one point the culture of the intellectual 
Greek, and at the other that of the believing Hebrew, 
commissioned to proclaim and establish in new regions 
so loving and liberal a system as the Gospel, love from 
God, and good-will to men, with his bosom heaving in 
sympathetic beatings to every pain and wrong of the 
race, and with his tears flowing like a fountain whenever 
ill betided any portion of the Church, Paul is made to 
utter a language at variance with every emotion of his 
heart, and every purpose of his life, when he is interpret- 
ed as the teacher of doctrines inconsistent with the 
fatherly character of God, condemnatory of human na- 
ture, and darkening its destiny here and hereafter. Paul 
has given us, not a body of divinity, rigid and narrow, 
but a soul, and that soul consists in faith, hope, and 
charity. With what amazement would he have looked 
upon the spectacle of modern textual theology! With 
what severity would he have lashed that principle of in- 
terpretation that can at one time torture out of his writ- 
ings justifications for exclusive creeds and persecuting 
churches, and at another, licenses for social inhumanity 
and public wrong! Would he recognize, indeed, and 
own as his writings those epistles, crumbled up, almost 
without regard to connection, into chapters and verses, 
compacted sentences divided and subdivided into separate 
propositions, sometimes mistranslated, and shaded with 


_ the expressions and biases of a dark age of society and 


theology, — when read, read piecemeal, as if constituting 
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in fragments, broken from their place and connection, to 
point a sentence or prop up a doctrine, as if they were 
independent proverbs, not closely jointed limbs of a liv- 
ing and inseparable body? ‘There is no part of the 
Sacred Scriptures so much injured by this mode of treat- 
ment as the long sentences and close argumentation of 
the Apostle Paul. No book but, one so potent and vital 
as the Bible could survive for any considerable time 
such a Medean process. As it is, a new translation can 
hardly be expected that will secure so generally the suf- 
frages of the Protestant sects in England and America 
as the imperfect one of King James’s reign. But in the 
mean time, paragraph Bibles, and editions with here and 
there an explanatory note in the margin, like those of 
Shakspeare and other English classics, to say nothing 
of commentaries, might do something to remove the veil 
from these glorious works. The Epistles are a mine 
still to be worked, and capable of yielding new supplies 
to the golden currency of truth. 

One very important question in regard to these writ- 
ings is, whether they really make any essential doctrinal 
addition to the Christian religion, or not. They no 
doubt contribute many new illustrations, applications, 
and developments of the truth, but do they impart what 
is absolutely new, and what cannot be found in the 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles? On this subject 
theologians have differed, but even those who take the 
negative still concede a species of new revelation to 
Paul, inasmuch as he gives more fully than any other 
the philosophical explanation of the concluding facts in 
the life of Jesus, the crucifixion, resurrection, and ascen- 
sion, and his posthumous influence upon his Church. 
Macknight, one of the most moderate and candid of 
critics, speaks as follows: “ With respect to the Gospels 
and the Acts of the Apostles, let it be remarked, that, 
while the greatest regard is due to them, especially to the 
Gospels, because they contain the words of Christ him- 
self, we are not in them to look for the full account of the 
Gospel scheme. Their professed design is to give, not a 
complete history of our religion, but the history of its 
founder, and of that illustrious display he made of his 
glory as the Son of God and _Saviour of the world, to- 
gether with an account of the spreading of the Gospel 
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after our Lord’s ascension. The Gospel doctrine is to be 
found complete only in the Epistles, where it is exhibited 
with great accuracy by the Apostle to whom the Holy 
Ghost revealed it as Christ had promised.” Other com- 
mentators and divines avow the same remarkable the- 
ory, and the spirit of it has widely vitiated the theology 
of many centuries. 

We believe, on the other hand, that Paul was not a re- 
vealer, but an analyzer, applier, commentator, of the Gos- 
pel. He philosophized about its facts and truths, but he did 
not originate a single essential one. If any distinct prin- 
ciple of Christianity were disclosed in the Epistles alone, 
we should regard it as a matter of great wonder, if not of 
questionable authority. We cannot believe, with Boling- 
broke, that the Gospel of Christ is one thing; and that 
the Gospel of Paul, and of all those who have grafted after 
him on the same stock, is another. But if the doctrines of 
grace, so called, do depend solely or chiefly upon the words 
of Paul, then we submit that they occupy a secondary, 
and not a primary, place in Christian theology. That 
Jesus should be born and sent into the world to bear wit- 
ness to the truth, and should leave that truth unspoken, 
and that it should devolve on one who had not been im- 
bued with the spirit of his Master’s personal intercourse 
and instructions, but converted from the ranks of his ene- 
mies, to consummate the glorious design, is utterly in- 
credible. We believe the character of God, and of his 
Son, the need of the Gospel, and all its leading features, 
its succession to Judaism, and its universality for the race, 
are all taught inthe Gospels and Acts of the Apostles. 
The miracles, parables, and conversations of our Lord 
are not distinctly dwelt upon, though they are referred 
to by Paul, but the primal truths which underlie them 
are the basis of his every argument and exhortation. 
If the doctrine of the Trinity, the total depravity of 
human nature, justification by faith, election, effectual 
grace, and the final perseverance of the saints, or any 
other dogma were actually to be found in Paul, we 
should regard it as wonderful indeed that our Saviour 
had not even lisped of it in his Sermon on the Mount, 
his commission to the Twelve or to the Seventy, his 
parables, or his farewell discourses and prayers with his 
disciples. But the proof-texts which are employed to de- 
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fend the above doctrines are more largely drawn from the 
Epistles of Paul than from other portions of the Scrip- 
tures. The Apostle settled some controversies, but he 
has originated many more. For the sake of maintain- 
ing the value of tradition, the Roman Catholics and the 
Puseyites contend that the doctrine of the Trinity can- 
not be upheld on the authority of the New ‘Testament 
alone. The Fathers must be brought in to complete the 
structure which the Apostles left unfinished. Were that 
ground tenable, it is evident that,so far as you thus 
strengthen tradition, you really weaken the word of 
God. It is a dangerous concession to make respect- 
ing any Christian doctrine, that it is defensible upon 
some other grounds than those of the Bible. And so 
we may say of Calvinism, that if it be, as some say, in 
the Epistles of Paul, but not in the discourses of Christ, 
so much the worse for Calvinism, to say nothing of Paul. 
It is pretty conclusive evidence that Christianity and 
Calvinism are discordant systems. But we hold that 
there is no such unfortunate clashing of authorities ; 
that the New Testament is a homogeneous book; that 
all its witnesses yield a harmonious testimony, and that 
the Gospel is one and the same in essence, though dif- 
ferently cast and colored in passing through finite minds, 
and that the Christianity of Paul is easily seen to be 
identical in all its substantials with the Christianity of 
the Evangelists. 

Dr. Channing justly says, in a letter to a friend: 
“ You must show that the passages in the Epistles which 
are thought to teach other and higher doctrines than 
Jesus taught are in fact only different forms of the same 
truth,— and narrower forms, being adaptations of it to 
a particular age, and very peculiar state of the Church. 
As long as men think they find in the Epistles great prin- 
ciples not communicated in the Gospels, the latter will 
pass only for initiatory teaching. Here, I apprehend, 
is the chief use of Biblical criticism,— not to disclose 
new truths, but to show that the darker parts of the 
New ‘Testament, which belong almost wholly to the 
Epistles, contain the same doctrine with the simple and 
luminous teaching of Jesus.” * 





* Memoir, Vol. II. p. 416. 
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The mistake which has been committed in relation 
to the doctrine of Justification by Faith has so lately 
been exposed in a number of this journal,” that it is 
unnecessary to dwell upon it further. Paul’s doctrine 
is one thing, an amplification in fact of what may be 
found in every verse of the Sermon on the Mount, but 
the doctrine which has been attributed to Paul is quite 
another thing. In fine, we might suppose that the 
strongest espousers of the notion of any justification, 
except that implied in the superiority of the spiritual 
principle in Christianity over all merely legal, ceremo- 
nial, or habitual rules, was sufficiently demonstrated by 
the Apostle himself. If Paul preach justification by 
faith, he preaches again and again still more loudly 
justification by charity; and if he insist upon the value 
of doctrine in his discussions, he always winds up his 
Epistles with the most spirit-stirring exhortations and 
provocatives to love and good works, as if the destiny 
of a thousand souls depended on every grace and virtue, 
and the only reasonable conclusion to the whole matter 
was, to fear God and keep his commandments. 

That the Election of Paul is not any thing more than 
the election of Christ, or the election, in fact, of nature, 
or life, we believe is substantiated, not by any stiff and 
formal theory, that cuts the knots it cannot untie, but 
by the necessary and rational interpretation of language. 
If we please to resort to a theology of texts, and bits of 
patchwork, and believe that “figures of speech are the 
pillars of the Church,” we can prove any thing and be- 
lieve every thing. But if we take into view the broad 
and general tenor of the Apostle’s teachings, we shall see 
him vindicating with seraphic fire the impartiality, not 
the exclusiveness, of the Divine administration, and that, 
if God diversified men’s external privileges, he made 
those most favored with spiritual advantages the more 
responsible trustees of such benefits for the good of all. 
The election of Paul is like the election of Providence, by 
which birth, nation, age, clime, color, are determined for 
us, or by which the painter, the poet, the artisan, are by 
the natural faculties of their minds predestinated to their 
several offices. He made the doctrine, not one of ease, 
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but of energy; not of final condition, but of interme- 
diate privilege ; and he does not put his own case, sealed 
and illustrated as it apparently was by the most explicit 
Divine authentication, beyond the possibility of his being 
a castaway. 

And in relation to that capital article of modern theol- 
ogy, the Atonement, it is remarkable how little the fact 
has been taken notice of, that, while the Apostle lays 
great stress upon the death of Christ, or, to use the vivid 
and speaking metaphor, “his blood,” he lays tenfold 
more emphasis on the resurrection of Christ, as the con- 
trolling evidence of the truth of his mission, as the life- 
giving revelation of immortality. As it has been said a 
hundred times, and must be said as many more, the 
word atonement occurs but once in the New Testament 
(Rom. v. 11), and there, aecording to uniform usage, it 
should be rendered reconciliation. 'The modern idea of 
the Atonement is rebutted on every leaf and chapter of 
these letters, and wherever it seems to find any occasional 
footing, it hangs merely upon the flowers of the Apostle’s 
branching and luxuriant rhetoric, and constitutes no part 
of the essential root and trunk of his reasoning. We be- 
lieve the doctrine in question subversive of the natural 
justice of God, while conflicting at every point with that 
boundless mercy which shines as a central sun in the 
Gospel. The expression, “for Christ’s sake,” which is 
frequently used in prayers and graces, and is designed to 
convey the impression, that what God gives to man he 
gives, not on account of his own intrinsic benevolence, 
or man’s own intrinsic need, but on account of what 
Christ has done and suffered to purchase his favorable 
regards to a rebel and rejected race, also occurs but 
once in the Christian Scriptures (Ephes. iv. 32), and 
should by every principle of a uniform translation be there 
construed in or through Christ. 'The idea of its being 
necessary that something should be done or suffered by 
Christ, in order to render it consistent for God to forgive 
even his penitent child, is the master idea of the Atone- 
ment, and there is not a vein or artery in the Protestant 
body which has not been more or less tinged by it. The 
doctrine of the Atonement is the main post in the battle- 
field of modern controversy, and under differing forms, 
and with the interest either of adoption or of denial, it 
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commands the range of theological literature. The mode 
of understanding the figurative language of the Scrip- 
tures, on which it is maintained, would equally well give 
countenance to the doctrine of '‘Transubstantiation; and 
let it be added, that the theory on which it is founded 
perpetuates the system of Jewish exclusiveness, with this 
single gloomy addition, that, unlike that temporal system, 
it spreads it over the vast compass of man’s spiritual be- 
ing, and sends it down to the remotest ages of futurity. 

It is not a little singular, that the writings which so 
often take for their theme the liberty of Christ, the spirit- 
ual emancipation from the letter to the spirit, the univer- 
sal faith of Jew and Gentile, bond and free, should be the 
very ones that by a misunderstanding are employed to 
promulgate the partial and limited systems of Depravity, 
Election, and the Atonement. Who indeed would recog- 
nize in the systems of Calvin and his modifiers, unyield- 
ing as iron, and fixed and remorseless as fate, the tender 
and trembling responsibility of Paul, the charity that 
yearned and prayed for the worst, and cast not a solitary 
creature, except as self-exiled and self-condemned, beyond 
the pale of mercy. If it be doubted whether a system of 
theology can be essentially mutilated by the process of 
adding a little here, and subtracting a little there, which 
in obedience to their theories has been practised by the 
great doctors of Christendom upon the Epistles, take an 
illustration in Hogarth’s picture of Perspective, and see 
how fatally by such a perversion nature and reality may 
be driven out with a pitchfork in that art which repre- 
sents ideas by forms, and which is kindred to that which 
represents them by words. 

John Keats makes a distinction between great men 
and sublime men. Of the very few constituting the lat- 
ter class, Paul is one. He was a sublime man in his 
nature. Wherever he lived, and whatever position he 
might occupy, he would leave his mark upon the world, 
broad, peculiar, and eternal. He possessed that immeas- 
urable might of will and resource of soul, which make 
one stronger than a million of ordinary capacity. ‘They 
become under his creative and inventive agency as clay 
in the hands of the potter. They are as the elementary 
substance through which his electric energies circulate. 
In the true census, men are to be weighed, not counted. 
VOL. LI. —4TH S. VOL. XVI. NO. I. 
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Genius is an intellectual gift, but sublime men are more 
than geniuses. They are seers, prophets, apostles, found- 
ers of states, fathers of their country, moral and spiritual 
archetypes of new eras of history, new stages of man’s 
progress towards God. ‘This class possess genius, but 
their genius is not exclusive; it is but one element of that 
august assemblage of powers by which they communi- 
cate a new vital force to the dormant mass of humanity, 
and speak the work of genesis, that brings order and 
beauty out of ages of darkness, chaos, and despair. It is 
their mighty moral, as well as intellectual power, which | 
makes the earth gravitate nearer to heaven, and man 
more to resemble his Maker. ‘To genius, to a superlative 
moral nature, Paul added the more transcendent gifts of 
inspiration. Sublime as a man, he became still more 
sublime as an Apostle of Christ. 

Paul was sublime in his life and actions. His history 
includes contrasts greater than those of any romance. 
Once a persecutor of that faith of which he afterwards 
became the very chiefest Apostle, arrested in the height 
of his defiance by the voice from heaven of that Master 
for whose sake he afterwards died, after adding suffering 
to suffering and labor to labor, while he lived, the story 
of Paul, were we not so familiar with it from the nursery, 
would be read as the most wonderful of biographies, and 
as containing at once the sublimity of epic, and the 
pathos of tragic life. We are accustomed to estimate 
these subjects so exclusively from a devotional and con- 
ventional point of view, that we fail to form those clear, 
critical, and esthetical judgments at which we arrive in 
estimating other questions of history and biography. The 
scale of Paul’s enterprises was Titanic. ‘To change the 
religion of the world was a task of no little magnitude. 
His actions are great, like his plans, great in conception, 


‘great in motive, and great in progress, execution, and re- 


sult. Any thing small, mean, or unworthy we may be 
sure took instant flight from so impressive and luminous 
a presence. Wherever he moves, he bears with him the 
sceptre of unresisting authority and godlike beneficence. 
What men have erroneously called boastings were but 
the expressions of his childlike frankness, and the uncal- 
culating pouring forth of that. love which only asked as 
its reward sympathy in return. No man surpassed Paul 
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in candor, none in the disinterestedness of his motives. 
Both in the quantity and the quality of his work, his 
life rose to the sublime. In all the great centres of the 
old nations, at the head fountains of thought and influ- 
ence, Jerusalem, Athens, Ephesus, Corinth, Rome, he 
was present, and his presence was felt ; he spoke a word 
that stirred the world, and that word was the Gospel of 
Christ, the sum of Divine wisdom for man. Paul awoke 
revolutions, organized institutions, and applied Chris- 
tianity to new uses and adaptations, and gathered in 
a grand unity Jew and Gentile, bond and free, in one 
Church. Three hundred years did not elapse before the 
cross was the ensign of Rome, when Rome was the mis- 
tress of the world. And to-day, in all the hundred capi- 
tals of the nations, in a hundred different tongues, Paul 
is read, preached, and meditated upon, and next to the 
unapproachable Master impels the religious thought of 
the races and the ages. 

Paul is sublime in his writings and in his earthly im- 
mortality. The brightest geniuses pale in the revolutions 
of time. Their names may be known as the common- 
places of history and literature, but their ideas have 
grown obsolete, their compositions cease to instruct and 
charm ; little by little they die out of the memory of men, 
and they transmit to other hands the sceptre of their once 
unquestioned dominion. ‘Their works are as the fossils 
of an earlier stratum of the earth. They lie in dead lan- 
guages and on dusty shelves, read by a handful of schol- 
ars, but retaining little living hold upon the mind of the 
civilized world. But it is the glory of Paul, as it is of 
a greater than Paul, to win new power by time, to add 
as years and centuries pass new subjects to his faith, 
new provinces to his empire. The author of one third 
of the New Testament, the preacher of Christian truth 
to mankind, no king ever had so wide a sway, no king- 
dom such a duration. He has spoken words that have 
thrilled deeply, and will thrill for ever the soul of man. 
Coleridge said,* “I think St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ro- 
mans the most profound work in existence.” Channing 
remarked,} “ We cannot but consider the letters of Paul, 
with all their abrupt transitions and occasional obscuri- 








* Table Talk, Vol. 11. p. 100. t Memoir, Vol. 1. p. 380. 
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ties, as more striking exhibitions of genuine Christianity 
than could have been transmitted by the most labored 
and artificial compositions.” It is in the words of Paul 
that Christian devotion offers her warmest tribute of 
praise, Christian joy expresses her ecstasies, and Chris- 
tian sorrow finds the charm of her soothing and her pa- 
tience. Paul guides and instructs the living, comforts 
the sick and stricken, and opens upon the bed of death 
the bright vistas of a hope shining down from heaven. 
In Paul, Charity found a tongue to discourse with more 
than human eloquence of her beauties and glories, and 
in Paul the Resurrection and Life Everlasting speak in 
a tone so reasonable and so majestic, so convincing to 
the understanding, and so consolatory to the heart, that 
even at the mouth of the grave, where we commit “ earth 
to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,’ Faith seizes the 
extinguished torch of life, lights it anew at her altar, and 
leads the way through the dark valley of the shadow of 
death with a hope built in heaven and full of immor- 
tality. As A. Le 





Art. VI.— ECCLESIASTICAL CHRISTENDOM. 


[An Address, delivered before the Ministerial Conference in Boston, May 
27, 1851, by Rev. Freperic H. Hepece.| 


GENTLEMEN AND BretHrEN,—I have great pleasure 
in accepting the invitation of your committee which 
places me here to-day. Our ecclesiastical year has no 
occasion to which I could speak with greater satisfaction 
than this. 

The regulations adopted at a former meeting of this 
Conference have assigned to this morning session the 
discussion of theological topics ; reserving for a later hour 
those of a practical and social nature. 

Of theological topics,—if we give to theology the 
wide acceptation which use has established, —I know 
none more pressing at present than that which, during 
the past year, has chiefly agitated the religious mind at 
home and abroad,—the Ecclesiastical Prospects of the 
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Christian world. It is the old question between Protes- 
tantism and Romanism which again, by a singular des- 
tiny, after so many years of comparative rest, has come 
to be the prominent question of the day. And we, as 
Protestants, are called to consider our position in rela- 
tion, not to this or that sect or symbol of our fellow- 
Protestants, but in relation to our ancient antagonist, the 
Church of Rome. We are called to consider the position 
of Protestantism itself, — its present and its future, its 
resources, its capabilities, and its duties in relation to that 
long struggle whose fourth century now culminating ex- 
hibits as yet no sign of languescence, and no promise of 
peace. 

It cannot be denied, that the present position of Prot- 
estantism is, in some respects, less favorable than it was a 
century ago, when the battle of Culloden had reconfirm- 
ed the Protestant succession of the English throne, and 
the peace of Dresden had secured to the house of Bran- 
denburg a more commanding influence than any Conti- 
nental power of the new confession had before attained. 
If the relative increase of numbers since then has been 
on the side of Protestantism, that increase is due to the 
growth of population in Protestant countries, and not to 
conversions made from the Roman faith. The increase 
from conversion has been on the other side; and the rel- 
ative increase of influence in European aflairs has been 
greatly in favor of the elder church. 

With the beginning of this century there commenced 
a reaction on the irreligious tendencies of French philos- 
ophy and French politics, which is still in progress. ‘The 
general direction of this movement was and is Rome- 
ward. Its first symptoms appeared in German litera- 
ture, in the “ crypto-catholicism” of the Romanticists, in 
the passionate regrets of Novalis, and the pious apostasy 
of Count Stolberg and the younger Schlegel. A genera- 
tion passed before the movement reached England, where 
it assumed, after the manner of that country, 4 more 
positive and pragmatic character. If Germany, pausing 
in her intellectual progress, looked wishfully over her 
shoulder, “ Young England” turned fairly round, and 
catching a momentary gleam of the sun, then behind 
her, on the painted windows of her abbeys, voted the last 
three centuries a mistake. Then commenced the revival 
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of medieval tastes, which we Americans, having no Mid- 
dle Ages, and no historic justification of such a fashion, 
copied, of course; changing our comfortable meeting- 
houses into grim sepulchral vaults, and putting ourselves 
on a short allowance of air and light. So much for the 
esthetic. Let us now look at the political side of this 
reaction. I call your attention to what is most recent. 
In Germany, the great battle-field of modern history, 
where, from the time of Varus to the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, the Southron and the Saxon, the spirit of em- 
pire and the spirit of liberty, have met in repeated con- 
flicts, —in Germany, during the past year, a battle of di- 
plomacy has been waged, which, if ecclesiastical interests 
were not expressly named or officially present, was, nev- 
ertheless, as truly a battle of the churches as that which 
Lord John Russell and the Vatican have been waging on 
the English soil. Austria and Prussia, the one repre- 
senting autocracy and the past, the other development 
and progress, — hence, indirectly, hierarchy on the one 
hand, and Protestantism on the other, — have stood con- 
fronting each other like pugilists in a ring, each watching 
to obtain some advantage over his adversary, each look- 
ing for some unguarded spot in which to plant a deci- 
sive blow; the ring being formed of the secondary Ger- 
man powers and the petty sovereignties, about equally 
divided between the two faiths. In this contest Prussia, 


- with all her moral superiority, has discovered a weakness 


which shows that the Protestant interest has lost ground 
in Europe since the treaty of 1818; and were it not for 
the fear of internal division, and perhaps the counterpoise 
of the Greek Church in the counsels of’ Vienna, the 
“ Ultramontane” power in Germany would come in for 
reprisals due from the time of the Suabian emperors, with 
added claims from the peace of Augsburg and the peace 
of Miinster. It is this, together with the weakness of 
the Papal court, and not the energy of Protestant rule, 
that intercepts the advantage politically due to Rome 
from the present posture of German affairs. For on 
neither side of the Alps is strength or counsel, or the man 
for the hour. ‘The mighty Hohenstaufen, who made the 
old empire the breakwater of Papal aggression, when its 
tide poured fiercest through the Rhetian notch, are now 
represented by weaklings and dilettanti; and a client of 
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the French republic holds the place of that Innocent 
whose ban-bolts made both France and England quail, 
and who dictated his own terms to both their kings. 

In France the ecclesiastical power of Rome, whose 
singular privilege it is to gain new strength from every 
new reverse, has increased, instead of diminishing, since 
the revolution of 1848; and at no time within this cen- 
tury has the Church been more active and more conscious 
of its strength in that country than now. 

In England, where the Papal power for nearly a centu- 
ry was thought to be almost extinct, — where “ Catholic 
Emancipation,” so hazardous in 1780, was accomplished 
without disturbance in 1829,-——-in England the progress 
of Roman principles, the forwardness of Roman influ- 
ence, and the terror of Roman usurpation, were never, 
since the days of the Stuarts, so conspicuous and so de- 
termined as now. The ery of “No Popery,” unheard 
since the Gordon Riots, is liable at any moment to be- 
come again the rallying-cry of an English mob. In that 
country the defections in favor of Rome, during these 
years, have probably outnumbered all the proselytes 
gained by Protestantism since the sixteenth century. 
Encouraged by these symptoms, the Pontiff has shown a 
disposition, so it is thought, to cast his shoe over England, 
and to contest with the Anglican Church the possession 
of that fair heritage which so captivated the first Gregory. 
Meanwhile he has begun by casting his hat, to an Eng- 
lish ecclesiastic, during the past year, a cardinal’s hat, 
conferring a seat in that college which fills the vacancies 
in the Papal chair. With Cardinal Wiseman’s zeal and 
gifts the possibility is suggested of an English Pope, and 
should a change of residence for that functionary be 
thought desirable in the present decadence of secular 
Rome, an ancient precedent is there to justify it. What 
was admissible in the fourteenth century is admissible in 
the nineteenth, and the claims of Avignon then were no 
better than those of London or Dublin are now, or than 
those of Cincinnati may be a few years hence. 

These are fancies, but what is certain is, that Popery is 
making extraordinary efforts to extend itself westward, 
and is extending with portentous strides. Its growth in 
our own country, where fifty years since it had scarce- 
ly a foothold, is not the least wonderful of American 
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growths. The increase from conversion has been in- 
considerable in numbers, and yet there are not wanting 
some very remarkable cases, which show that neither 
vigor of intellect nor high culture is proof against the 
seductions of that sorceress, who knows so well how to 
drug her cup with charms adapted to every shade and 
grade of mind. ‘The increase by immigration, from year 


, to year, is one of the most significant facts in our nation- 


al statistics, connected as it is with other problems than 
the ecclesiastical one we are now discussing, — problems 
of social and political import, sufficiently perplexing, and 
suggesting, among others, this question, — Whether, with 
the present rate of foreign immigration, and in the pres- 
ent state of our naturalization Jaws, the universal suf- 
frage which has hitherto been regarded as the strong pal- 
ladium of our liberties may not prove, at some future 
period, to be their grave. 

In all the most important cities in this country, the 
Roman Church is strongly rooted and a fixed fact. No 
church among us is stronger in the hold which it has on 
its subjects, in the subordination of its members to a 
common earthly head and a common earthly aim, and 
in the force it can bring to bear, at any moment, on any 
given point. ‘The majority of Protestant families in this, 
as in most of our cities, contain one or more Romanist 
members. And in many cases those Romanist members 
are the most religious members of the family, after their 
fashion, —the most devoted to their forms and their 
church. No class of persons, in proportion to their 
means, pay larger pecuniary contributions to their church 
than the Irish who serve in our families ; and we, through 
them, are all contributors in a greater or less degree to 
that Church’s support. Wherever there is a centre of 
population or a centre of influence, there Rome has es- 
tablished a point of command. . With every year she 
multiplies the nuclei of her spiritual life; and if immi- 
gration continues as in these years, and the children of 
immigrant Romanists remain to the parent Church, the 
time is not distant when, in point of numbers, that Church 
will overshadow us all. 

I mention these things, not in the way of alarm. 
There is no ground for alarm., For if it were possible, 
in the order of history, that Romanism should swallow 
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up Protestantism, such an event would imply in the 
prevalent Church a Divine authority by which it pre- 
vails. Such a success would show a preponderance of 
truth on that side, in view of which alarm and regret 
must yield to assent. Not every temporary success, in- 
deed, can be regarded as proof that the cause which suc- 
ceeds is the right cause. Yet, if we believe that history 
is providential, if we believe in a Supreme Ruler of hu- 
man affairs, it should seem that only that can succeed in 
the final event which deserves to succeed, and that, tak- 
ing large periods into view, the world’s history is the 
world’s judgment. 

But we have no reason to anticipate such an event. 
We have no reason to apprehend the universal preva- 
lence of the Roman Church, constituted and defined 
as it now is. ‘T'o say nothing of its theological errors, or 
what we conceive to be such, its relations to science, poli- 
tics, and human progress at present are such as to pre- 
clude that prevalence so long as a seed remains of the 
race by which the triumphs of modern civilization have 
been won. Before Romanism can swallow up Protes- 
tantism, it will have to undergo such radical modifica- 
tions of its spirit, and such organic changes in its polity, 
as would leave little or nothing of those distinctive and 
obnoxious features which we now associate with it. It 
must become less Roman and more catholic, less Papal 
and more congregational, less ritual and more spontane- 
ous, less ecclesiastical and more spiritual; above all, it 
must divest itself of its secular pretensions; it must have 
the scarlet washed out of it; in a word, it must Ameri- 
canize before it can take up the Protestant American re- 
ligions, which, with all their antiphonies among them- 
selves, unite in a common and traditional repugnance to 
prelacy and Babylonian abominations. On the other 
hand, it is equally certain that Protestantism can never 
swallow up Romanism, nor even cope successfully with 
it, until it is at one with itself and understands itself; 
until its crudities are digested, and a common soul strikes 
through it and fuses it and recasts it into a solid whole. 

But though the rapid growth of the Roman faith and 
the sudden accession of vigor and importance which that 
Church has acquired in these days are no cause for alarm, 
they are very significant facts; they suggest important 
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topics of reflection, and call for new inquiry into the 
claims and grounds and resources of that faith, and the 
wants and defects, as well as the advantages, of our 
own. 

As Protestants and Americans, we are apt to under- 
rate the real strength and importance of the old Church, 
in this age of the world. We are apt to think of it as 
we do of other medieval creations, as we do of the ma- 
terial structures of that age, the old feudal castles that 
interest us only as ruins. We think of it as something 
surrendered to decay, dismantled, crumbling, scarce hab- 
itable through extreme decadence. Or if not exactly 
ruinous, we regard it as miserably weak in comparison 
with what it was in other centuries, and as growing year- 
ly weaker in the tide of human progress which lashes its 
base. ‘This is the view of Protestants generally. ‘Those 
who think otherwise are looked upon as alarmists. Even 
our own Channing, in an article published originally in 
the Western Messenger, and abounding, like all his writ- 
ings, in insight and wisdom, takes this view of it. “ Its 
great foe,” says he, “is the progress of society. The 
creation of dark times, it cannot stand before the light. 
9 i Wie The political revolutions of the times are enough 
to seal its death-warrant,”’ ete. I very much doubt 
the correctness of this estimate. Greater revolutions 
than those which Channing saw have occurred since he 
wrote. But all the revolutions which have agitated Eu- 
rope for the last hundred years have rather strengthened 
the Roman Church than weakened it. To say that it is 
at this moment the strongest Church in Christendom is a 
very inadequate statement of the fact. It is the strongest 
organized power on the face of the earth. I do not see 
that it is not as strong now as it has been any time since 
the days of Hildebrand. I do not say that the Papal 
chair is as strong; that happens just now to be weak ; 
yet not so weak as it has been many times before in the 
course of its history. The strength of the Papal chair 
depends on the incumbent for the time. But the Roman 
Church is apparently as strong now as she ever was; 
as strong, I mean, spiritually, not politically. It does not 
appear that the Protestant movement has essentially 
crippled her means, or weakened her power. Of deca- 
dence there is no sign, certainly no consciousness on her 
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part. The countries on which she feeds are decayed, 
because she has absorbed their life. But there is life 
enough left to feed her, —she will take care to preserve 
so much, and she does not care that there should be 
any more,—no sign of decadence, and no misgiving or 
doubt of her own destiny. Mr. Macaulay, writing in 
1840, before the Tractarian movement had fully devel- 
oped itself, and when the prospects of Romanism were 
far less promising than they are now (scanning those 


prospects with the eye of an historian), can see no “ sign’ 


that the term of her long dominion is approaching.” 
“She saw,” he says, “the beginning of all the govern- 
ments and of all the ecclesiastical establishments that 
now exist in the world; and we feel no assurance that 
she is not destined to see the end of them all.” 

“ We often hear it said,” he continues, “that the world 
is constantly advancing, is becoming more and more en- 
lightened, and that this enlightening must be favorable 
to Protestantism and unfavorable to Catholicism. We 
wish that we could think so. But we see great reason 
to doubt whether this is a well-founded expectation. 
We see that, during the last two hundred and fifty years, 
the human mind has been in the highest degree active ; 
that it has made great advances in every branch of nat- 
ural philosophy ; that it has produced innumerable inven- 
tions tending to promote the convenience of life; that 
medicine, chemistry, surgery, engineering, have been 
greatly improved; that government police and law have 
been improved, though not quite to the same extent. Yet 
we see that during these two hundred and fifty years 
Protestantism has made no conquests worth speaking of. 
Nay, we believe that, so far as there has been a change, 
that change has been in favor of the Church of Rome. 
Indeed, the argument which we are considering seems 
to us to be founded on an entire mistake. ‘There are 
branches of knowledge with respect to which the law of 
the human mind is progress. ..... There is no chance 
that, either in the demonstrative or in the purely experi- 
mental sciences, the world will ever go back or even re- 
main stationary...... But with theology the case is 
very different...... We are confident that the world 
will never go back to the solar system of Ptolemy; nor 
is our confidence in the least shaken by the circumstance, 
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that even so great a man as Bacon rejected the theory of 
Galileo with scorn; for Bacon had not all the means of 
arriving at a sound conclusion which are within our 
reach, and which secure people who would not have 
been worthy to mend his pens from falling into his mis- 
takes. But we are very differently affected when we re- 
flect that Sir Thomas More was ready to die for the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation. He was a man of emi- 
nent talents. He had all the information on the subject 
that we have, or that, while the world lasts, any human 
being will have...... No progress that science has 
made, or will make, can add to what seems to us the 
overwhelming force of the argument against the real 
presence. We are therefore unable to understand why 
what Sir Thomas More believed may not be believed to 
the end of time by men equal in ability and honesty to 
Sir Thomas More. But Sir Thomas More is one of the 
choice specimens of human wisdom and virtue; and the 
doctrine of 'Transubstantiation is a kind of proof charge. 
A faith which stands that test will stand any test.” 

It seems to me, on many accounts, important that we 
should not underrate the present significance and actual 
strength of Romanism; but chiefly on this account, be- 
cause a just estimate of the power and position of that 
Church is necessary in order to appreciate aright the 
Roman Christian idea; and a right understanding of the 
Roman Christianity is essential to a right understand- 
ing of our own, — of Protestant Christianity as distin- 
guished from the Roman. ‘To know ourselves truly, we 
must know ourselves relatively, we must measure our- 
selves with others. It is good for us occasionally to col- 
late these different versions of Christianity, and to judge 
ourselves by comparing the old and the new. Whatever 
may be our impression of the errors and corruptions of 
the Roman Church, it will hardly be denied that a 
Church which has reached such a point of command, and 
acquired such breadth of dominion, and, what is more, 
has stood its ground against such a combination of con- 
trary forces as the two last centuries have levelled against 
it, has on the whole a.good right to be and to thrive; 
that with all its corruptions there must be some sterling 
excellence in such a Church. ‘'here must be a good deal 
of truth and a good deal of virtue at the bottom of such 
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success. Protestants may talk about “ Babylon,” and all 
that, but a power like this never yet based itself on mere 
corruption. In the long run, success does not side with 
falsehood. God will not stand by a lie for ever; and 
certainly of this Church it may be said, in the old Hebrew 
phrase, that the Lord of Hosts hath been on her side. 
It is worth our while to study the elements of this suc- 
cess, not for the sake of adopting them, — that would be 
like adopting another man’s eyes or nose, — but in order 
that we may judge correctly of the comparative merits 
and defects of the two systems. 

One very essential element in the success of Romanism 
is its lofty consciousness, its ecclesiastical consciousness, 
the Church spirit, the sense of Divine right. Protestant- 
ism, as Mr. Martineau very justly characterizes it, “ has 
no self-knowledge.” ‘ Possessed by a spirit which it did 
not understand, aiming at one thing and realizing an- 
other,” it “has always mistaken its own nature and 
place in history.” But Romanism has always under- 
stood itself, has always known its end and seen its way. 
Always conscious of its strength, and confident in its 
destiny, it has moved onward with no faltering step in 
the path of empire to which it conceived itself called in 
Him who was to have the heathen for his inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for his possession. 
It conceives itself called to rule the nations by ruling the 
mind. The consciousness of such a call was manifest 
long before the Roman Bishop became the head of 
Christendom, in the early determination of the Western 
Church to authoritative settlements of theological ques- 
tions. The genius of the East inclined to speculation, 
to free thought and large discourse in matters of religion. 
The West, ordained to deal with barbarous and unrea- 
soning tribes, who could accept a final proposition, but 
could make nothing of theories, found it necessary to 
have opinion fixed in comprehensive and immutable 
statements. ‘The Greek mind judged of truth by an 
intellectual standard, and would have every point phil- 
osophically legitimated; the Western judged by the 
standard of expediency, and wished to have all things 
ecclesiastically settled. Whether philosophically correct, 
or not, mattered little in their estimation; opinion must 
be canonically correct, by all means. It would have no 
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open questions. It had the sagacity to perceive that 
these questions of metaphysical theology admit of no 
final solution by the intellect, and that the only way to 
secure any show of unanimity was bya solution ab 
extra; which, if it did not satisfy the intellect, might do 
what was next best,— keep it in order. ‘The long con- 
troversy between the orthodox party and the Arians, 
which agitated the fourth century, was in some sort a 
struggle between the Western and Eastern Churches, 
the West being mostly united on the orthodox side. It 
was from that quarter that the great Bishop of Alexan- 
dria derived his chief countenance and support. In fact, 
though all the cecumenical councils were held in Asia 
Minor, there is reason to believe that the prevailing in- 
fluence in those councils and their decisions represented 
the opposite end of the Mediterranean more fully and 
distinctly than they did its eastern borders. 

A more striking instance of this consciousness, and 
a very essential condition of the ecclesiastical power of 
Rome, is the subordination of the secular to the spiritual. 
This Divine order, which Christianity inaugurated almost 
as soon as it had governments on its side, the Roman 
Church has never, in principle, abandoned to this day; 
and the newest controversy within the limits of the 
Church turns on that very point. The indebtedness of 
mankind to the Christian Church, as a barrier against 
secular tyranny, has never, I think, been acknowledged to 
its fullest extent. Such a thing as a public censure of 
government was unknown in the Roman empire since 
the dictatorship of Cesar, until Christians assumed the 
purple. The first Christians, it is true, did not obey the 
laws which compelled them to violate their conscience, 
but they did not criticize them. No one dreamed of 
criticizing government, until government, by becoming 
nominally Christian, became amenable to a higher law. 
And when Hilary of Poictiers and old Athanase fulmi- 
nated their invectives against Constantius, the Roman 
world stood aghast at the boldness which dared to 
judge, where others had only learned to obey. ‘The sub- 
ordination of the secular to the spiritual was consummat- 
ed, at a very early period, in the Western Empire. And 
such was the ascendency of the Church feeling not only 
over private interest, but over the moral sense, that, even 
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when the government acted justly, the Church overruled 
its decisions, if they seemed to affront its own dignity 
or to contradict.its own interest. The Christians at Cal- 
linicum had wantonly destroyed a. Jewish synagogue. 
The Emperor Theodosius very justly sentenced them to 
rebuild it at their own expense. Ambrose opposed the 
decree as an insult to the Christian Church, which ought 
not on any pretence to be made instrumental in promot- 
ing the cause of Judaism. He defended the conduct of 
the Christians in this act. They had only retaliated, 
and that very imperfectly, the ancient persecutions of 
the Jews. He took the responsibility upon himself, and 
insisted that the authors of the outrage should be held 
guiltless. And the ruler of the world submitted to his 
dictation, as he did on that other more momentous occa- 
sion, when, for eight months, the church at Milan was 
closed against him until he had accomplished the pen- 
ance exacted by the inflexible bishop for his Thessalo- 
nian enormity. 

So, when Christianity was but three centuries old, in a 
despotic age and under an absolute government, she ruled 
the rulers and dictated the action of the state. How is 
it now, in her nineteenth century, in a constitutional 
age, and under a republican government? Does Chris- 
tianity rule the rulers, or take her direction from them ? 

In this consciousness the Roman Church possesses a 
power peculiar to itself. In vain has the Anglican 
Church in these days, and its daughter, the Episcopalian 
sect, in this country, aspired to the same sense of Divine 
right. ‘The successful development of it in individuals 
has only had the effect to take them up into the elder 
communion. 

Closely connected with the Church feeling of which I 
speak, and perhaps a product of it, at all events a very 
important constituent of the power and success of that 
body, is the fervent faith of its members in the articles 
and doctrines of their communion. We hear of the 
unbelief of professed Romanists among the educated 
classes in the European capitals. I suppose that to be 
somewhat exaggerated. But allowing the fact, the scep- 
tics at most are reckoned only by hundreds, the believers 
by millions. And such believers! The faith of the 
Romanist is not, as that of the Protestant is apt to be, a 
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mere theoretical admission, or a practical acquiescence, 
but an assurance amounting to the uttermost possible de- 
gree of certitude. Said an individual of that church to 
a member of one of the Calvinistic churches of the city 
in which I live, “ Why do you exclude Unitarians and 
Universalists from your church?” The answer was, 
“ Because we believe them to be in error on points of 
vital mament in religion.” “ But do you know that they 
are wrong?” “ Why, we think we have sufficient reason 
for believing so.” “ But unless you are absolutely cer- 
tain, you have no right to exclude them.” “ How is it, 
then, with you?” retorted the Calvinist; “you excom- 
municate all Protestants without distinction.” “ Yes, be- 
cause they are all alike wrong in matters of faith.” 
“ That is, you think so.” “ Not at all,” said the Roman- 
ist; “there is no thinking about it; we simply know that 
you are wrong as well as we know that you are alive.” 
Such has been in all periods the faith of Rome, — un- 
questioning, unreasoning, unwavering, — the faith of the 
will. It was faith like this that overthrew the Irminsul on 
the banks of the Lippe, and compelled the iron Vikingr 
to receive the baptism of Ansgar. It was this that mo- 
tived the great reaction of the fifteenth century, that 
rolled back the tide of the Reformation, and secured to 
the Vatican the fairest portions of Europe, -— France, 
Austria, Bavaria, Poland, Belgium,— already on the 
point of secession, and assigned to Protestantism an 
early boundary line, beyond which it has made no con- 
quest for two hundred years. 

Still another characteristic merit of the Roman 
Church, and another source of its peculiar power, is the 
preponderance which it gives to the feelings over the 
intellect, the ascendency it accords to the devotional over 
the dogmatic in religion. It addresses the sentiments 
more than the understanding. This is true of some 
Protestant sects, of the Moravian, for example, and the 
Methodist; but it is not true of Protestantism as a whole. 
Protestantism, as such, has been too theological, it has 
busied itself too much with points of belief, with build- 
ing up systems, or with throwing down systems, to the 
neglect of weightier things. Romanism puts theology 
in the background and worship in the foreground, devo- 
tion first and theory last. Hence a characteristic excel- 
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lence of that Church, —let all justice be done to it, — 
devoutness. The Romanists as a body, it must be ac- 
knowledged, are more devout than the Protestants as a 
body. Grant that their devoutness is sometimes associ- 
ated with loose lives. It certainly is not the source of 
that looseness, and in all probability makes their lives 
much better than they would be without it. ‘They are 
more devout as a class than we are. Their churches, 
in the countries where that faith prevails, are always 
open; and every day, and almost every hour of the day, 
you may find there worshippers who have turned aside 
from their vocations to spend a few moments in prayer. 
And when matins or vespers sounds, you see them flock- 
ing to the church which is nearest the scene of their 
labor, in the guise and condition in which the summons 
finds them, — the laborer with his frock and his sabots, 
the maid with her basket or pail placed beside her as she 
kneels, the mother with her babe at her breast, the child, 
like Goethe’s Margaret, “ Halb Kinderspiel, halb Gott im 
Herzen.” There they kneel, while the din of the world, 
heard faintly without, like the breaking of the distant 
surf, gives one the feeling of an island of sanctity in 
a wild, roaring, godless sea; and the solemn aisles and 
vast spaces, dwarfing the human figure, supply a new 
and solemn perspective to human life; and the “ antique 
pillars’ massy proof,” and the plaintive chanting of the 
priests, and the curling incense, and the sculptured saints 
and “ ever-dying” martyrs, produce an impression of un- 
earthly and eternal reality projected into this mortal, 
which no other experience awakens in a like degree. 

I said Romanism addresses itself to the sentiments. 
Not only so, it addresses itself to the senses and the 
sensuous understanding. It speaks to a grade and 
condition of mind, which, with all our education-theories 
and means for the diffusion of knowledge, will probably, 
while the world stands, be the condition of a very 
considerable. portion of mankind. It reaches minds 
of this class by a shorter method than ours. Instead 
of cold abstractions, it gives them sensible images ; it 
deals in the concrete, it puts things for words. It does 
not descant on T'ransubstantiation, but uplifts the con- 
secrated wafer and bids the people kneel to the presens 
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Atonement, but puts a crucifix before them wherever they 
go, “ by the way, in the places of the paths.” It does 
not argue the question of intercession, but points them 
to the Virgin 


“© Mother blest 
To whon, caressing and caressed, 
Clings the eternal child.” 


It does not philosophize on the efficacy of prayer, but puts 
a string of beads in their hands, and tells them, so many 
Aves for this thing, and so many Pater-Nosters for that. 

Another thing which that Church does, and to which 
it is also greatly indebted for its influence with the 
people, is this. It establishes an intimate relation with 
the whole of life. It does not dismiss its disciples at 
the door of the church, but follows them to their homes 
with its ordinances and its sacraments. It entwines it- 
self with their whole existence, from the cradle to the 
grave, and even follows them beyond the grave with 
masses for the dead. It presides over their waking and 
their sleeping, over their business and their board, and 
over their very amusements, which it cares for with a 
thoughtfulness that considers and consults all the wants 
of earth-born man. At home and abroad its eye is upon 
them, its banner is over them, its symbols attend them. 

When to these elements of power we add the masterly 
policy which, by universal confession, has always distin- 
guished that Church, we see abundant cause for her past 
successes, and abundant probability of still further tri- 
umphs. 

I have set before you the good side and the strong 
side of Romanism; not as having any sympathy with 
it, but partly because Protestant Christians, for the 
most part, have unphilosophically and illiberally ignored 
the good in that communion, in their rage against the 
false; and partly because it seems to me necessary to a 
right appreciation of our own theological position, that 
we should know and measure correctly those forms of 
Christianity which differ most from our own. 

We can afford to do justice to Romanism; we have 
nothing to fear from it. If we understand ourselves, if 
we have thoroughly digested our own idea, we have 
nothing to fear from it. That Church is destined to 
endure for many generations, and to make new con- 
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quests, and to realize vast possessions in this American 
world; but not, Iam persuaded, — not in its present form 
and with its old pretensions,—to supplant the Prot- 
estant idea or to check the Protestant spirit. For Prot- 
estantism, too, has an historical right to be. The Refor- 
mation is a great world-fact, second only in importance 
to the planting of Christianity by the Apostles. It was 
no fortuitous encounter, it was no momentary explosion, 
it was the sacred fire-heart of the German race, strong 
as the earth’s core, that opened that vent in the old cor- 
ruption. And that will always find vent for itself 
through all the layers which custom and falsehood may 
heap upon it. The crater may shift from age to age, 
but the fire is still there; and Rome will no more extin- 
guish it than she will put out Vesuvius. “It is strong 
as death, and steadfast as the grave. Many waters 
cannot quench it, neither can the floods drown it.” 

With all her advantages and merits, the Church of 
Rome is burdened with such fatal and damning defects, 
as, while they remain, must utterly preclude the univer- 
sal dominion of that religion. What may happen, if 
ever those defects should be reformed, is another ques- 
tion. I have left myself no time to discuss those de- 
fects, I can only indicate them. And I say first, this 
Church sins by divorcing religion from morality ; therein 
directly contradicting the Gospel, which aims to blend 
the two and make them one and inseparable. In saying 
this, I do not deny nor forget the fact, that thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of the purest, noblest, and 
most sinless characters which the world has known have 
been born and nurtured within the bosom of that Church. 
I only maintain that Rome, in her policy, does not re- 
gard morality as an end, and religion as a means to that 
end; but makes the Church the one great, absorbing end, 
to which all other considerations and interests, and (un- 
less she is greatly belied) moral principle itself, must be 
offered up. 

As radical vices of Romanism, I cite further its sacer- 
dotism, — the dominion of a priestly caste; its excessive 
formalism, its intolerance, its jealousy of science, and its 
hostility to social progress. 

We have seen the strength of Romanism, here we 
see its unmistakable weakness. And here, too, we see 
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where our own strength lies. In those points in which 
the old Church fails, the new excels. ‘The term Prot- 
estantism, as used to designate the Christianity of the 
Reformation, is on some accounts an unfortunate one. 
It expresses what was transient and momentary in that 
form of Christianity, not what is immanent. It ex- 
presses negation. But Protestantism is more than ne- 
gation. - It was my intention in taking up this subject 
to have unfolded to you the positive side of Prot- 
estantism. But the argument has unexpectedly taken 
another direction, and that purpose must remain unful- 
filled. But this let me say, that the history of Prot- 
estantism teaches, — what indeed its theory, if it has 
any, avows, —that Christianity is progressive, that the 
true Church is not that stark, stiff, stolid immobility 
which Rome would have it, but a progressive self-unfold- 
ing of the Spirit through successive bodies or churches, 
from life to life. The theory of progressive develop- 
ment is the key to ecclesiastical history. It is the only 
theory which will solve the strange contradictions of the 


‘Christian ages, and justify the ways of the Spirit in the 


modes of each time. It is the only theory by which the 
history of Christianity can approve itself as providential. 
Why, if this dispensation is of God, and if, as we be- 
lieve, our plain Unitarian doctrine was the evangelical 
type of Christian theology,—why for so many cen- 
turies have Athanasian and Augustinian views had 
possession of the Christian mind? Why, if Congrega- 
tionalism, as we believe, was the primitive form of the 
Christian communities, — why through all the periods 
of medieval history, and before and after, have other 
polities, prelatical and hierarchical, usurped its place ? 
“ Perversion” and “corruption” are the words which 
most readily occur, when these questions are asked. But 
they do not satisfy me. I want to know why on this 
supposition God gave a revelation, and then virtuall 

withdrew it; why the truth was shown, and then hidden 
again, and hidden so long. One of the strongest argu- 
ments in support of Christianity, — a divinely originated 
and authorized Christianity, — it has been considered, 
is the necessity of such a revelation to meet the moral 
and spiritual wants of mankind. This was the purpose 
of God in bestowing it. Now, if we say that Chris- 
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tianity, as we have it, is the only true Christianity, then 
we confess that that purpose was frustrated during a 
third of the time through which human history extends, 
and so deprive that argument of nearly all its force. I 
find the solution of this enigma in the word develop- 
ment ;— development from a ritual and partial religion to 
a spiritual and universal one; from a system demanded 
by medieval conditions to one of ampler scope, adapted 
to full-aged man. No form of Christianity is absolutely 
and only true. Each successive one was right in its 
place, and good in its season; each put forward the 
face, and embodied the truth, which the time required. 
To say that a system which for more than a thousand 
years was the prevailing system of the Christian world, 
was a mere fraud, a pure invention foisted on the Gospel 
by human ingenuity, as our school criticism has very 
coolly pronounced it, seems to me a little monstrous. I 
cannot help hesitating at such a judgment, when I con- 
sider all that is implied in it, with regard to the Author 
of Christianity, and his connection with the Church. I 
do not see what becomes of the promised Spirit, on this 
supposition, or what becomes of Christ’s presence with 
his followers to the end of the world. Nota human 
invention, I should say, but a phase which, in the order 
of Providence, and under the guidance of God’s Spirit, 
Christianity was made to assume for its own behoof 
and the spiritual needs of mankind. 

But now we have come out of that, we have out- 
grown it, we have no more need of it, and in Christ’s 
name, with the leave of the Church, or without her 
leave, if need be, we will put it off. Protestantism says 
this, first of all, and defends it. Protestantism means 
movement. And when we say this, we pronounce its 
justification, we pronounce its eulogy. For what but 
movement is the destination of man in this moving 
world? Creation moves from everlasting to everlasting. 
This universe of things, whose sum no thought can 
grasp, is not a fixture, but a movement; the free self- 
movement of the eternal mind. ll life is movement, 
and the quantity of movement is the measure of vitality. 
He who moves all things with his thought has not willed 
that any spirit should stand still. And the Church, the 
communion of spirits, must move or die. When, therefore, 
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a church claims to be stationary, and makes it its vaunt, 
— contrasting its own immobility with the changes all 
around it,—that it stands unmoved in the flood of 
things, that its doctrine and discipline have been the 
same from age to age, it mistakes the aim of religion 
and the calling of the spirit; and that which it urges as 
its glory is truly its shame. 

Herself progressive, Protestant Christianity tolerates 
progress in all things, and easily adjusts herself with it. 
She cultivates friendly relations with science and the 
arts of life, with the popular cause, and all the move- 
ments of society. She has no quarrel with the light, 
and no occasion to shut it out. She does not contract 
her pupil in the noonday of modern discoveries, nor com- 
plain to the moon 

** Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient, solitary reign.” 

Herein consists the strength of Protestantism, socially 
and politically, that it stands abreast with the world, it 
accepts the time and is accepted by it. It joins hands 
with popular governments, concurs with advancing hu- 
manity, and conspires with Freedom for individual growth 
and self-culture. ‘This is its strength. Its weakness, one 
would say, is its schismatic tendency, its strong inclina- 
tion to sever and secede,—the apparent preponderance 
in it of the centrifugal over the centripetal power. This 
has usually been regarded as its weak side. I have 
been accustomed so to regard it myself. But if Protes- 
tantism be essentially true in principle and spirit, this 
tendency, which constitutes so essential an element of 
Protestant Christianity, must be compatible somehow 
with its perpetuity and success. It is true, the centrif- 
ugal appears to predominate in it, when compared with 
Rome,— Rome being one, and Protestantism many. 
And yet the opposite tendency is also in it, or it would 
not have lived until now. Each fragment successively 
thrown off aims at wholeness, and rounds itself into 
shapé, and revolves with the rest around the central sun, 
and draws its life from the Lord. 

There is reason to believe that the process of sep- 
aration is about complete; and though at present no 
decided tendency to recombination and consolidation 
appears, a movement in that direction among the Prot- 
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estant sects may not unreasonably be expected in the 
order of the spirit’s progressive life,—the centripetal 
affection again prevailing ; as, according to some, the 
planetary systems in our firmament are drawing together, 
and will finally coalesce into one. 

I believe, according to the creed of an elder age, in the 
“ Holy Catholic Church.” I believe that such a church, 
as a visible earthly reality, is possible. I believe there is 
a foundation for it in human nature, and a promise of it 
in the Gospel; I believe it to be the destined consumma- 
tion of our religion; a spiritual bond by which all men 
shall be one in Christ and one with God; a church 
combining the greatest liberty with the greatest union, 
consulting and conciliating all the wants of the spirit, 
gathering up and directing all our powers in a service 
which shall be the united action of all for the good of all. 

Whether the Roman Church, putting off its corrup- 
tions, will ever expand into that, whether the Protestant 
sects, forgetting their differences, will ever merge into 
that, are questions whose answer is reposited in the deep 
mind of God, and not to be drawn thence. by human 
foresight. 

Meanwhile the question for us is, What can we do, 
what ought we to do, to maintain and promote the 
Protestant Christian idea and interest, in view of the 
growing strength and rapidly increasing spread of Ro- 
manism in our land and in the world? What can we do 
to develop and establish the true Church? We can do 
but this, — work in our place, work in our own church, 
and working, hope; work in a large spirit while we work 
in a small body, and seek catholic ends in the service 
of an insignificant and feeble sect. 

We may congratulate ourselves, Gentlemen and fel- 
low-laborors, as Congregationalists, as Unitarian Con- 
gregationalists (for in Unitarianism the Congregational 
principle is more fully realized than elsewhere), — we 
may congratulate ourselves on occupying a favorable 
position in the controversy between Roman and Prot- 
estant. We stand on the vantage-ground of a simple 
and intelligible principle, fully carried out. “ Hither 
you are right,” said a Roman Bishop to a Unita- 
rian preacher, “or Iam right; there is no consistent 
position between us.” As Protestants of the Protes- 
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tants, we represent the Protestant idea in its last de- 
velopment and fullest extent. There is no tenable or 
defensible ground between reason applied to the inter- 
pretation of Christianity, and Rome. 

We may congratulate ourselves on the steady progress 
of our communion, from year to year, and on the hold 
which our principles have gained on thoughtful minds 
beyond. the limits of that communion. What we most 
want, as a body, is greater compactness and union 
among ourselves. We want more of the corporate 
spirit, a stronger sense of our denominational mission 
and calling, and through that of our relation with the 
Church Universal. I suppose there is no denomination 
of Christians in which there is so little of this spirit, so 
little concentration, so little care for their own common- 
weal and its success. ‘This I consider a fault in our 
connection, the result sometimes of a daintiness which 
refuses to mix with the mass in any movement, or to let 
itself be used for any common end; and sometimes the 
result of an insensibility which ignores the obligation 
laid upon every believer, in some way to cooperate for 
the maintenance and promotion of Christian truth. But 
why cooperate in this particular way, through this con- 
nection, or any connection? Why league with a sect? 
Let every man give forth his own word on his own re- 
sponsibility, independent of all sectarian alliance. Con- 
sulting only his own genius, let him cast his thought 
and action into the time, neither seeking the sanction 
nor heeding the resistance of any body whose system it 
may happen to favor or contradict. By all means! God 
forbid that any sincere word should be suppressed by 
the ban of a church or the censorship of a sect; that 
any soul should be so hampered by association, as to fail 
of its legitimate influence on the time; that any one 
who, like Paul, conceives himself to have his call, not 
from men, but from Christ direct, should not have the 
same liberty with Paul of not conferring “ with flesh and 
blood,” nor going “up to Jerusalem to them which were 
apostles before” him, but preaching his own Gospel in 
his own way. ‘There is no danger that he will not have 
it. When God calls an apostle, He will see to it that 
his mouth is not stopped. 

But for those of us who can hardly claim an apos- 
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tolic commission in this sense, the question is, How shall 
we most effectually promote the cause of truth and the 
kingdom of Christ? I say, by association, by joining 
with those who are nearest to us in theological or eccle- 
siastical position ; by connecting ourselves with that one 
of the various ecclesiastical bodies for which, on the 
whole, we have the strongest affinity, although our affin- 
ity with it may be very imperfect, as in the case of a 
free and original mind it always must be. Even Paul 
was obliged to do this at last. He either could not, or 
from conscientious conviction would not, maintain to 
the end the position of uncompromising individuality 
with which he began. Compare the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians with the later Epistles, and see the change. He was 
stronger than any one of his Christian contemporaries ; 
but the Church, combined, was stronger than he, and 
swept him in. 

Christianity is once for all committed. to churches and 
sects and organizations. ‘That is a foregone. decision, 
which we cannot reverse if we would. And the action 
and success of Christianity, at any given time, must de- 
pend on the vigor, the soundness, and prosperity of the 
various sects which represent Christianity at that time. 
Such being the case, it seems to me the duty of every 
one, who has the cause of Christianity at heart, to 
throw the weight of his influence into that denomina- 
tion of Christians with which he can best adjust him- 
self, and in which he can work with the best faith, to the 
best effect ; to incorporate himself with it, to become an 
organic part of it, and, by sympathetic coaction, to give 
it all the impulse, aid, and support in his power. 

As a sect, we want concentration, sympathy, the 
organic strength which comes from a common feeling 
and a common aim. I would that all the nominal 
members of our body might realize and make good their 
membership by frank consent and hearty codperation. 
In our limited connection, we cannot spare one voice 
or heart or hand that might fairly be claimed as ours. 
And with us there is less excuse for standing aloof from 
the body to which we properly belong, than there is in 
other communions, from the fact that we impose no 
formulas or confessions of faith,and that those who 
belong to us by general sympathy and agreement of 
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views need not be repelled by dissent on minor points, 
and are not required to do violence to their convictions, 
in codperating with a sect with no one of whose mem- 
bers, perhaps, they entirely agree. This absence of for- 
mulas is another important advantage which we possess, 
and which, if we are wise, we shall not rashly abandon. 
We lose nothing by want of uniformity. The truths of 
the Gospel will shape themselves differently to different 
minds. They gain no additional value or power by 
being grouped into creeds; as the stars are no brighter, 
and no more, for being mapped and constellated into 
those arbitrary figures which a plain man is puzzled to 
make out after he is told that they are there. Besides, 
we must not falsify our history; we must not act 
unhistorically, on pain of losing our real significance, 
and forfeiting a characteristic principle, without any 
certainty of an adequate compensation for so doing. 

But while we avoid dogmatic impositions, let us 
gather more closely and unitedly around those ideas 
which we hold in common, and which we are called to 
represent ; offering a solid, serried front to error and pre- 
tence in the Church and in the world. I have no faith 
in any measures or devices for creating a union and 
a sympathy which do not exist. But I would we 
might so ponder our place and calling, as to feel our- 
selves drawn into nearer communion and closer polity, 
and more effective action; and have a consciousness 
waked up in us which has not yet been. 

We, brethren, as ministers, have a duty in this mat- 
ter, beyond our special sphere and our daily work. We 
owe a duty to the time, to the Church Universal, above 
all, to the truth; a threefold duty, as old Melancthon 
defined it to the Clerus of his day. The ministers of 
the Gospel, he says, God has chosen to be the “ keepers 
of the prophetic and apostolic books and the true doc- 
trines of the Church.” “ Quare diligentiam et fidem, in 
re omnium maxima, Deo, ecclesiw, et posteritati pre- 
stemus. Veritatem inquiramus, amemus, tueamur.” 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





The Creed of Christendom ; its Foundations and Superstructure. 
By Wititram Ratupone Gree. London: John Chapman. 
1851. 8vo. pp. xx. and 307. 


Tuis book is compounded of Strauss’s Life of Jesus, and 
Parker’s Discourse of Religion. It is more plausible, attractive, 
and dangerous than either, the absurdity of the former being 
somewhat modified by the leaven of Anglo-Saxon good sense, 
and the irreverence of the latter kept under the control of a 
purer taste and a more respectful deference to the religious 
sensibilities of Christians. But it is no less than either an em- 
bodiment of complete and destructive infidelity. In its details it 
not only shuns originality, but is composed in a great measure of 
express quotations, of which the two above-named writers furnish 
a conspicuous portion. In its aggregate, it displays great inge- 
nuity and no mean modicum of talent; for its method is com- 
prehensive, its discussion exhaustive, and its arrangement em- 
inently adapted to cloak its fallacies and to give point to its rea- 
sonings. ‘The author commences with the easy task of demol- 
ishing the untenable dogma of plenary verbal inspiration. In 
treating of the various modifications of this doctrine, he wholly 
ignores the theory towards which rational believers of all Chris- 
tian sects are rapidly gravitating, that which regards the 
Scriptures as the authentic record of a series of Divine reve- 
lations. He next assails the credibility of the Old Testament, 
depriving it of the support which it receives from its connection 
with the Christian religion and Scriptures, and laying chief stress 
on those deficiencies in its external evidence which necessarily 
result from the remote antiquity of its authorship, and from the 
non-existence of such sources of proof as are available only for 
more recent records, but which are more than counterbalanced 
by the collective testimony of the Hebrew nation, and by internal 
marks of authenticity and divinity, such as can be “ known and 
read of all men.” His treatment of prophecy is singularly 
disingenuous. From the doubt that rests on the precise date of 
some of the prophetical writings, he argues, or rather affirms, that 
those which contain fulfilled predictions were all written subse- 
quently to the events which they describe, though he proposes 
no solution, either for the adoption of the future tense in nar- 
ratives of the past, or for the admission of books so absurdly 
written to the most sacred place in a nation’s reverence. He is 
silent with regard to the many existing monuments of fulfilled 
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prophecy in the present condition of the Jews, of Tyre, of 
Idumza, and of Babylon. 

As to the New Testament, Mark and Luke are disqualified as 
witnesses to the life of Christ, because they were not Apostles, 
and Matthew and John on account of the long interval which 
elapsed between the death of Jesus and the composition of their 
Gospels ; though in fact the best critics assign to the Gospel of 
Matthew a date but little subsequent to the crucifixion. Then 
the slight discrepancies of the Gospels, which only prove their 
mutual independence, and thus their general authenticity, are 
drawn out in their fullest array and in artificially magnified 
forms, while the omissions of each of the Evangelists are held as 
conclusive evidence that the events recorded by the others never 
occurred. Great use is made of the different complexion of 
John’s Gospel from that of the other three ; and we for the first 
time learn from this author, (it is almost the only original idea in 
his book,) that the narrative of the beloved disciple is ‘* decid- 
edly inferior in moral sublimity and purity to the other repre- 
sentations of Christ’s teachings which have come down to us”! 
The various tests of credibility applied by Mr. Greg to single 
events are such as might easily prove all history a fable. Super- 
natural narratives are suspicious; for the biography of any 
illustrious person is prone to slide into the marvellous and the 
legendary. Incidents not strictly in keeping with our notions of 
what should have occurred are attended with an improbability 
which testimony cannot remove. Incidents in themselves prob- 
able are such as could hardly have failed to suggest themselves 
to the imagination of the writers, and we cannot, therefore, be 
sure that they had their counterpart in fact. Where time and 
place are distinctly marked, that very precision bears a legen- 
dary aspect in writers not literally journalists. Where time and 
place are not given, the authors of course were ignorant of the 
when and the where, and therefore could have had no accurate 
knowledge of the fact. Long discourses were too long to have 
been remembered, and consequently were fabrications. Short 
sayings are given with some verbal difference by the several 
Evangelists; and, as all the transcripts cannot be literally accu- 
rate, neither can be virtually so. John’s Gospel is so filled 
with the phantasms of the special mission and the Divine Son- 
ship of Jesus, as to be wholly unreliable. The other three 
Evangelists so manifestly fell short of a full appreciation of 
Christ’s teachings, that it is difficult to say how far they are to 
be depended upon. Yet their narratives leave us no room to 
doubt that Jesus of Nazareth was a wise and a benevolent man, 
who like Socrates lived to make men better, and like him was a 
martyr to a standard of theology and morality higher than that 
of his nation. The Apostles supposed that he rose from the 
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dead, and thought that they saw him, nor is it easy to explain 
their delusion ; but they, unlike our author, ‘“‘ were not men of 
critical, inquiring, or doubting minds, nor accustomed to sift or 
scutinize testimony.” 

Christianity, then, is not a Divine revelation in any other sense 
than that in which Platonism is. The communication of truth 
from without, from above, is impossible. Innate truth alone can 
be believed. The only infallible gospel is that written on the 
heart, and that is its own sufficient evidence. Christianity is in 
part conformed to this native faith of the heart, and in part irration- 
al and incredible. The doctrines of the efficacy of prayer and 
of the remission of sin are pronounced absurd, and the Christian 
grounds of resignation are declared to be utterly unsubstantial. 
In his concluding chapter, the author goes beyond the range of 
revealed religion, to show the worthlessness of all the arguments 
which natural theology can offer in behalf of a future life,—a 
dogma which is left without any proof beyond the instinctive 
feeling that we shall live again. 

It is, if we remember aright, in one of Smollett’s novels, that 
a naval commander, left without a chaplain or a prayer-book at 
the opening of an engagement, offered the only form of prayer 
that he could recall to his memory,—the chaplain’s usual 
“‘ grace before meat,’ — “ For what we are about to receive may 
the Lord make us thankful.” With as little seeming congruity, 
we can express our sincere thankfulness for this assault upon our 
Christian faith, and for several good and sufficient reasons. 

1. In the first place, we are reminded how long it is since the 
canon of infidelity was closed. Unbelievers of our own day 
can find nothing new. This book contains nota single argu- 
ment or objection which has not been refuted and vanquished 
time and time again. Meanwhile the mass of Christian evi- 
dence is increasing from age to age; and every discovery of 
science, every added measure of knowledge, every new phasis 
of human experience, brings its contribution to illustrate the 
doctrines or accredit the records of our faith. 

2. We deem it a ground for gratitude, that infidelity itself has 
grown reverent, and seeks shelter under the wings of Chris- 
tianity. A sense of the beauty and majesty of Christ’s charac- 
ter, and of the excellence of his teachings, has so pervaded the 
heart of civilized humanity, that it can no longer bear the ribaldry 
of the Voltaire and the Tom Paine school. Deists of the lowest 
grade, nay, very Pantheists, still cling to the name of Christian 
as * the highest style of man.” 

3. We are thankful for our author’s admission, that, ** in conse- 
quence of this view [i. e. his view] of Christianity, a future life be- 
comes to us no longer a matter of positive knowledge, — a revealed 
fact, — but simply a matter of faith, of hope, of earnest desire; a 
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sublime possibility, round which meditation and inquiry will 
collect all the probabilities they can.” We are glad to find one 
infidel of intelligence and ability, who admits that the denial of his- 
torical Christianity is fatal to an assured belief in human immor- 
tality. We cling to the “ positive knowledge.” We repose upon 
the “ revealed fact.” Nor is it among the least of the grounds 
on which we believe in the Christ that died, rose again, and 
ascended to heaven, that he * alone has the words of eternal life.”’ 





A Greek Grammar for the Use of High Schools and Universities. 
By Puitip Burrmann. Revised and enlarged by his Son, 
ALexanper Burrmann. ‘Translated from the Eighteenth 
German Edition, by Epwarp Rozsinson. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1851. 8vo. pp. xii. and 517. 


In contradistinction to this, Buttmann published the first two 
volumes of an ‘“ Ausfuhrliche Sprachlehre,’ or ‘ Copious 
Grammar” of the Greek language, but did not live to complete 
the syntax. The story of that larger work has almost a mytho- 
logical sound to American ears ; — we rejoice that there is among 
us enough of thorough scholarship, or the desire for it, to au- 
thorize the publication of the book before us. It embodies in a 
condensed form the life’s toil of the elder Buttmann, enriched by 
the filial piety of the younger, and not only perfectly translated 
by Professor Robinson, but, in all its details of form, arrange- 
ment, and indices, admirably adapted to all purposes of use and 
reference. We can conceive of nothing that a Greek gram- 
mar ought to contain, which is not found in this. It will be also 
of essential aid to the classical and Biblical critic, through the 
numerous exegetical hints which occur on almost every page. 
Most of our American editions of the classics and preparatives 
for their study are adapted to lower the Transatlantic standard 
of liberal culture to the demands of a hurried and over-crowded 
novitiate ;— this book is fitted to elevate our standard towards 
that of the author’s own fatherland. 





Dictionary of Sacred Quotations ; or, Scripture Themes and 
Thoughts, as paraphrased by the Poets. Selected and ar- 
ranged by Rev. H. Hastines We tp, Rector of St. James’s 
Church, Downington, Penn. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Bla- 
kiston. 1851. 12mo. pp. 456. 


Tas book displays an extraordinary degree of literary dili- 
gence and skill; nor could it have been compiled except by one 
who was himself a Christian scholar and poet. The subjects are 
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well chosen and happily arranged. There are extracts from 
more than three hundred poets, many of them hardly known by 
name to common readers. On first turning over the leaves of 
the volume, we were disappointed at missing some poetical gems 
that are known and quoted by everybody ; but on second thought 
we concluded that the space which they would have filled was 
much better occupied by the rare specimens of verse which Mr. 
Weld has drawn from poets of too ancient or too recent date to 
be generally accessible. We predict for the work a permanent 
place on the tables of all such as love to vary the pedestrian 
march of their own prose by mounting now and then on a 
borrowed Pegasus. 





English Songs, and other small Poems. By Barry Cornwatt. 
A new and enlarged Edition. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & 
Fields. 1851. 16mo. pp. xxviii. and 387. 


Tuts is the most complete edition of Mr. Procter’s poems that 
has yet been published, either in England or in this country. 
It comprises, indeed, nearly twice as many pieces as the first 
American edition, and contains about forty of his earlier songs 
which are not embraced in the last English edition. 

Mr. Procter is doubtless one of the most popular lyric poets of 
the day; and the sensuous beauty of many of his pieces is 
hardly surpassed in the productions of any of his contempora- 
ries. With great warmth and liveliness of fancy and an ardent 
and enthusiastic temperament, he unites considerable strength of 
imagination and rhythmical power. Most of his songs, however, 
bear marks of haste in composition, which injures their artistic 
effect, while it probably renders them a more exact transcript of 
the poet’s feelings than they would have been if more carefully 
elaborated. This defect.is easily traced in the irregular versifi- 
cation and obscurity of expression of some of them, which would 
otherwise have been among the most beautiful in the collection. 
Yet for tenderness and pathos they are unsurpassed. In truth, 
no poet of our times seems more truly to have appreciated, or 
more skilfully to have expressed, the language of the kindly 
affections in their various phases. Here is one of his chief ex- 
cellences, and the quality which has probably contributed most to 
his popularity. Our poet seems always to write from his heart, 
and under whatever mood he writes, he is always true to himself. 
But his excellence is not confined to his love songs, though a 
large part of his reputation certainly rests on them. Many of 
his short descriptive poems are marked by exquisite grace and 
beauty. The Dramatic Fragments, however, are his finest pro- 
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ductions. They are alike admirable in conception and in their 
epigrammatic conciseness. When we read them we cannot help 
feeling a deep regret, that one possessing such high powers as we 
readily discern in them should not leave some more elaborate 
work to keep his name in remembrance. 





The Serpent Symbol and the Worship of the Reciprocal Princi- 
ples of Nature in America. By E. G. Squizr, A. M., For- 
eign Member of the British Archzological Association, etc., 
etc. New York: G. P. Putnam. 1851. 8vo. pp. 254. 


Tue scope and design of this work are not fully conveyed in 
its title. It might justly have been styled, An Exposition of the 
Philosophy of Symbolism as applied to Ideas of Religion. The 
researches of Mr. Squier make it apparent that various nations 
and races of men, on both hemispheres, have exhibited a remark- 
able concurrence in their choice of symbols to express their con- 
ceptions of a creative power. The sun, the phallic emblem, the 
egg,and the serpent have been invested with a sacred significan- 
cy in every quarter of the globe. With regard to the first three 
of these symbols, this concurrence need not greatly surprise us. 
The sun, animating all nature with his vivifying beams, might 
well typify the beneficent energy of a life-giving God. The 
phallus would bear a kindred meaning, yet more direct and obvi- 
ous; while the egg, containing within itself the principles of 
undeveloped life, would aptly represent the world in its chaotic 
or primordial state. ‘The significancy of the serpent symbol is 
by no means so apparent; and that numerous and widely sepa- 
rated nations should concur in regarding it as sacred, and in 
making it, conjointly with the sun, an object of adoration, is a 
fact which opens a vast field to speculation and research. 

The facts collected in this work point to the conclusion, that 
the polytheism of the heathen world is often in close affinity with 
simple monotheism. Beyond many polytheistic systems, we 
may discern the vague conception of one Supreme Being, whose 
various attributes, impersonated and represented as deities, form 
the multiplied gods of the Pantheon. Thus some of the re- 
ligious systems of the East present from one point of view the 
aspect of monotheism, while from another they resolve them- 
selves into all the mystic entanglements of a complicated poly- 
theism. 

In entering upon his task, the author has endeavored to lay 
aside every preconsidered opinion, and to prosecute his re- 
searches in a free spirit of philosophical inquiry. The conclu- 
sions to which his investigations tend will prove to minds of a 
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certain cast startling, bewildering, and painful, while thinkers of 
a different stamp will discover in them fresh proof of the funda- 
mental truths of religion. To test the accuracy of Mr. Squier’s 
deductions would demand a degree of zeal, acuteness, and dili- 
gence not inferior to that which he himself has devoted to his 
work. The subject involves interests too momentous to be 
lightly dealt with. 

The volume before us is the first of a forthcoming series on 
American Archeology from the pen of Mr. Squier, and em- 
bodying materials which he has been engaged several years in 
collecting. His previous works on this subject afford an ample 
earnest of the value of what is to follow. 


Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation. A Book for the Times, 
by an American Citizen. With an Introductory Essay, by 
Catvin E. Stowe, D. D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1851. 
12mo. pp. 239. 


Tuts book is an attempt to explain and justify the method and 
course in which the Christian religion was revealed. It aims to 
combat the objections and meet the demands of sceptics, by 
showing the remarkable adaptedness of the preparatory Jewish 
dispensation to the spiritual necessities of the time and the case, 
and the complete adaptedness of Christianity to the condition and 
nature of man. It contains many thoughts which are ingenious, 
clearly stated, valuable, and suggestive. It may be read with 
interest and profit, although it is not entirely free from the ob- 
jectionable artifices and perversities of Calvinism. Judging it 
by a high philosophical and literary standard, the merits of this 
production are not great ; judging it by the average character of 
the works of its kind, they are. The Introductory Essay by Dr. 
Stowe is a little paper presenting a most important and unques- 
tionable moral truth,— that the spirit of a person’s character 
largely controls the proper influence of evidence, — with striking 
vividness and beauty. 





William Penn, an Historical Biography. With an Extra 
Chapter on “ The Macaulay Charges.” By Wituiam Hep- 
worTtH Dixon. With a Portrait. London: Chapman & Hall. 
1851. 12mo. pp. 457. 


So far as regards a biography of William Penn, this work of 
Mr. Dixon’s is all that could be desired. He has had at his 
service several new sources of information, authentic and highly 
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valuable. The founder of Pennsylvania is brought before us as a 
most excellent man, whose purposes were always pure, who 
contributed largely to the good of others, and who is worthily 
identified with the struggling fortunes of an honored Christian 
sect, and with the day of small things in a now prosperous com- 
monwealth. But Mr. Dixon evidently thinks that his * Extra 
Chapter” is the strong part of his book; and in this we think 
that he has made a great mistake. In our opinion, he would 
have dorie a far wiser thing if he had wholly omitted it. With 
one exception, an important one indeed, which we shall presently 
mention, we consider its contents worthless. Mr. Dixon’s treat- 
ment of Macaulay is insolent and abusive. Should the great 
historian make a rejoinder, he could easily annihilate his rude 
critic. It is well known to every impartial person, who has made 
a study of Penn’s life and character, that, with all his singleness 
of heart, his benevolence, disinterestedness, and high religious 
principle, he still had in him the ingredient of vanity, and loved 
to exercise his power in patronizing. Circumstances had given 
him influence with the Duke of York, afterwards James the 
Second. Penn’s father, who left his son a large pecuniary claim 
on the government, had been the companion of the Duke in 
naval service. William had undoubtedly a sort of power with 
James, and while he would be constantly called upon to exer- 
cise it for and in behalf of others, and while his weakness would 
dispose him to a readiness to do so, he could not use it without 
making enemies and drawing suspicion on himself. Perhaps 
Mr. Macaulay may have exaggerated all the facts which bear on 
this point. We think that he has treated Penn with too much 
rhetorical severity, and has done him a degree of wrong, in 
one particular especially. But Mr. Dixon has certainly not ac- 
complished what he intended, and if he had done so, it would 
not justify the violent coarseness with which he has assailed Mr. 
Macaulay. We can give but the briefest sketch of the point at 
issue. 

Mr. Dixon makes five specifications of the ‘‘ Macaulay Charges.” 


1. “ That Penn’s conection with the court, in 1684, while he lived at 
Kensington, caused his own sect to look coldly on him, and even treat 
him with obloquy.”’ 


Quoting Macaulay to this effect, Mr. Dixon adds : — 


‘¢ His only authority for this statement is Gerard Croese, a Dutch- 
man, who never was in England in his life, and whose work the Society 
of Friends has never recognized.” 

This statement, which attempts correction, is itself full of er- 
rors. The Quakers have recognized the value of Croese’s His- 
tory, and Mr. Dixon himself frequently quotes him. Among the 
references which Mr. Dixon makes to Croese (p. 290), is the 
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very passage which Mr. Macaulay quotes to authenticate the 
above assertion, and from that passage it appears that Croese 
had been in England, for he says, ‘* I have seen at times not less 
than two hundred suitors,” ete. — “Vidi quandogue de hoc 
genere hominum non minus bis centum.” Nor is Croese the 
only authority quoted to this point by Macaulay; for in another 
note (Harper’s edition, Vol. II. p. 272) he also quotes Bonrepaux, 
an intelligent and shrewd Frenchman about the English court, 
thus (we translate the passage) : — 


sg Penn, the leader of the Quakers, who is known to be in the interest 
of the king of England, is so severely decried among those of his own 
party, that they have no longer any confidence in him.”’ 


So much for the first specification. 

2. The second charge is, that Penn acted as agent for the 
maids of honor in “ extorting money ” from some girls at Taun- 
ton who had wrought a standard and joined in a procession for 
the rebel Monmouth. Mr. Macaulay had reiterated this charge 
against William Penn, after Sir James Mackintosh. 

It now appears probable, as Mr. Dixon shows, that the agent 
in this discreditable business was a certain George Penne, a 
hireling hanger-on about the court, ready for such work. But, 
as we shall soon make appear, Mr. Dixon is not entitled to the 
honor of discovering the true rep in this case. 

3. The third “* Macaulay Charge ” is 


“ That Penn allowed himself to be Sad in the work of seducing 
Kiffin into a compliance with court designs.” 


In dealing with this charge, Mr. Dixon misrepresents both Mr, 
Macaulay’s statement and the facts of the case, and in his quota- 
tions from Kiffin’s Memoirs suppresses the passages which con- 
firm all that Mr. Macaulay asserts. 

4. The fourth charge is, — 


*‘ That Penn endeavored to gain William’s assent to the promulgated 
edict suspending the penal laws.”’ 


Supposing that he did this, for the sake of relieving all Dis- 
senters, is there any great harm in it? 
5. The final charge is, -— 


‘‘ That Penn ‘ did his best to seduce’ the Magdalen collegians ‘ from 
the path of right,’ and was ‘ a broker in simony of a peculiarly discredit- 


able kind.’ ”’ 

The amount of Macaulay’s imputation on Penn in this matter 
is, that he tried to persuade Dr. Hough to comply with the wishes 
of King James by hinting at the prospect of a bishopric. Now 
this fact is stated by Hough himself in a letter (Wilmot’s Life 
of Hough). ‘This letter Mr. Dixon garbles, and in order to dis- 
pose of the assertion by the Doctor, that Penn smilingly hinted to 
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him, “If the Bishop of Oxford die, Dr. Hough may be made 
bishop,” Mr. Dixon supposes Penn to have been joking. 

So stands the issue betwen Mr. Dixon and Mr. Macaulay. The 
character of Penn is left with us as it was before we read either 
writer. He had a weak point, and he loved to exercise patron- 
age. Mr. Macaulay judged him uncharitably, and the rhetoric of 
this splendid author here, as in other cases, impairs his justice. 
Mr. Dixon is vain, boastful, pretentious, and disingenuous. We 
have hinted that he only at second hand rectifies the one im- 
portant matter regarding the agent with the Taunton girls. ‘The 
simple truth is, that, though Mr. Dixon pretends to have made 
great researches in reference to the “ Macaulay Charges,” he is 
indebted for every line and every fact and authority with which 
he meets them, to a pamphlet published two years ago, by Mr. W. 
E. Forster, a member of the Society of Friends. With not the 
slightest hint of his obligation to this pamphlet, Mr. Dixon only 
refers to it in a note, and then, with a great parade of exactness, 
merely to correct an error, not of Mr. Forster, but of his printer. 





The Religion of Geology and its connected Sciences. By 
Epwarp Hirtcacock, D. D., LL. D., President of Amherst 
College, and Professor of Natural Theology and Geology. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1851. 12mo. pp. 511. 


Tuts book is to be regarded as a medium for acquainting, and 
to some extent for reconciling, the so-called Evangelical com- 
munion of Christians with the state of the issue between geology, 
as interpreted by science, and the letter of Scripture, according 
to the old theory of inspiration. It exhibits a painful collision 
between the author’s knowledge and his wish to adhere to some 
tenets which are apparently inconsistent with it. We by no 
means consider the issue which is dealt with in this book as 
settled against the Old Testament in favor of any geological 
theory. What with the range of interpretation justly to be de- 
manded for ancient Oriental records, and the very fickle char- 
acter of our scientific theories, we find no very great trial of our 
faith in the actual state of things as regards this matter. ‘There 
are some admirable passages in Dr. Hitchcock’s volume, show- 
ing a breadth of view and a power of delineation suited to his 
high theme. If we were examining his work at length, as we 
may do at some future period, we should have to make some 
suggestions which are not called for here. 
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First Impressions of England and its People. By Hvueu Mi- 
LER. Author of * The Footprints of the Creator,’ “ The Old 
Red Sandstone,” &c. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1851. 
12mo. pp. 430. 


Mr. Miter by no means turns his back in this volume upon 
the themes and subjects which first made him known to the liter- 
ary public. On the contrary, there are many delightful pas- 
sages in these pages which bring before us the true lover and the 
keen observer of nature. ‘ The Silurian, Carboniferous, and 
Oolitic periods,” are not slighted by him whenever he has occa- 
sion to mention them. But an occasional way-side remark, an 


historical reminiscence, a keen-pointed suggestion, and, above all, | 


a genial spirit suffused over the whole book, will make it to gen- 
eral readers the most attractive book relating to England which 
they can find. 





The Philosophy of Mathematics. Translated from the Cours de 
Philosophie Positive of Aucuste Comte, by W. M. Gittes- 
Pie, Professor in Union College. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1851. 8vo. pp. 260. 


WE have already given in our pages an extended view of the 
whole work of Comte, of which we have here one portion trans- 
lated from the French. This does not present exactly what is 
called the poetry of mathematics, though from turning over its 
pages we find the elements of beauty and grandeur set forth in a 
way to need only an exercise, not of the imagination, but of sober 
and extended thought, to fill the mind with the essentials of po- 
etry. The author aims to present a comprehensive view of the 
whole wide region of mathematical science, and to define its laws. 





A History of Greece, from the Earliest Times to the Destruc- 
tion of Corinth, B. C. 146; mainly based upon that of Connor 
Tuirtwatt, D. D. By Dr. Leonarp Scumitz, F. R. 8. E. 
New York : Harper & Brothers. 1851. 12mo. | pp. 541. 


Bots Thirlwall’s and Grote’s Histories are too voluminous 
for the most extended use, even in these reading times. Yet the 
elucidations which the last fifty years have made, and which they 
have incorporated in their large works, have essentially changed 
the aspect of Grecian themes and annals. This compilation will, 
therefore, have its value, and will undoubtedly move some of its 
readers to grapple with the original works. 
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Prometheus Bound, and other Poems: including Sonnets from 
the Portuguese, Casa Guidi Windows, §&c. By Exizaperu 
Barrett Browninc. New York: C.S8. Francis & Co. 1851. 
16mo. pp. 234. 


Tuts volume is uniform with the two which we recently no- 
ticed from the same publishers, as containing the other poetical 
writings of Mrs. Browning. Some beautiful ; gems, rich in senti- 
ment felicitously expressed, are found in these pages. The au- 
thor has her admirers, and while general criticism pronounces 
her various pieces, and even parts of the same, as of very unequal 
merit, she holds an honored place among our living versifiers. 





Treatise on the Christian Religion. By AtHANasE CoquEREL, 
Pastor of the Reformed Church in Paris. From the French. 
Edited by Rev. J. 1. T. Cootince. Boston : Crosby & Nich- 
ols. 1851. 16mo. pp. 146. 


Ir is curious to note the contrast between the huge old folios 
which bore titles similar to the above, and had the same general 
aim in view, and the little volumes into which divines now seek to 
compress the substance of the Gospel. The contrast is very sig- 
nificant of a wisdom which deals in as different a way with the 
subject-matter of the volumes. 

This is the manual which M. Coquerel himself has used for 
many years in preparing young persons for their first participa- 
tion in the Lord’s Supper. It is very simple and comprehensive 
in its form. Its division of topics is natural, and in their sum- 
mary they embrace the main topics of Christian instruction. 
There is more use made of the Old Testament than one would 
infer from the title of the volume, and this to us increases its 
value. 





Closet Prayers, Original and Compiled from the Writings of 
Eminent and Holy Men of Various Churches. By Tuomas 
Sapier, Ph.D. London: Whitfield. 1851. 32mo. pp. 189. 


Tue names of those honored and saintly men whose devotional 
expressions are gathered together in this very small volume, are 
a beautiful illustration of the unity of spirit in all true believers, 
St. Augustine and St. Chrysostom, Fénelon, Pascal, and A Kem- 
pis, Bishops Andrews, Taylor, Hoadley, and Leighton, Drs. Ar- 
nold, Watts, and Channing, are here made to minister to the re- 
ligious sentiment in its most sincere utterance of itself. The 
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miniature size of this volume and its rich contents adapt it to 
all the private uses at home and abroad which such a work 
can serve. 





New Publications of James Munroe § Co. 


Hudson’s Shakspeare. —— Two volumes of this new Boston 
edition of the works of the great dramatist have already ap- 
peared. The whole publication will be comprised in eleven vol- 
umes, the last of which will contain a Life of the poet, with his 
Poems, and a General Review. The mechanical execution is as 
near perfection as need be, the paper being substantial and fair, 
the type new, with a beautiful, clear face, and the volumes of a 
size best adapted to use. If long and devoted study can qualify 
any one to edit these materials, Mr. Hudson can scarce fail in 
his undertaking. He has made the Chiswick edition his model, 
but has corrected its variations from the original text, as far as 
that can be accurately ascertained, and has availed himself of the 
most valuable efforts of his more recent predecessors in the work, 
as well as of those of the older critics, to enable him to present 
us with a copy combining advantages and excluding ‘defects. 
We see no token in the introductions or notes prepared by Mr. 
Hudson of any peculiar theory or fancy of his own, such as often 
impair the value of similar undertakings. We wish him eminent 
success, and believe that the public will profit by his labors. We 
must, however, except from commendation one note on the 
words of the Clown in Twelfth Night, —‘“ Nay, I am for all wa- 
ters,” — in which Mr. Hudson suggests a possible humorous 
application of Isaiah xxxiii. 20, “ Blessed are ye that sow be- 
side all waters.” 


“The Life and Writings of the Rev. George Herbert: with 
the Synagogue in Imitation of Herbert.” (12mo. pp. 452.) 
An abridgment of the admirable biography by old Izaak Wal- 
ton precedes, as it always should, these quaint poems and prose 
writings of one of the richest of the old English authors. The 
true unction of a childlike piety, mingled with a spirit of profound 
wisdom, consecrates the pages of Herbert. His conceits are not 
as hard or far-fetched as are those of some writers who suc- 
ceeded him. ‘This volume.will always be one of the gems of a 
library which has an honored place for good books. 


‘“‘ History of the Cross of Christ. By Rev. William R. Al- 
ger.” (16mo. pp. 95.) The idea of this little book was sug- 
gested to its author by an English work entitled ‘ Cruciana,” 
though he has improved upon its subject-matter and upon the 
whole treatment of the theme. Mr. Alger has aimed to present 
the appeals and influences which come from the cross of Christ, 
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as viewed under different aspects, to the reason, the imagination, 
and the feelings of a true believer. He traces the lineal history 
of the cross, and develops its symbolic meaning. Of course 
there is much of a beautiful, an impressive, and an edifying 
power in all the historical associations and fond sentiments which 
ages have gathered around this symbol. Mr. Alger has treated 
his theme with a pure taste and with wisdom. 


“The Island of Life: an Allegory. By a Clergyman.” 
(16mo. pp. 89.) Several very delicate etchings help to illus- 
trate the meaning and design of this little volume. ‘Though we 
do not regard allegory as the most desirable medium for impress- 
ing truth, and would but seldom have recourse to itamid such an 
abundance of unimproved and unappreciated facts, we see no 
harm in an occasional contribution of the sort to our literature. 
There is a simplicity and a gracefulness in this specimen of it, 
which will make its beautiful and touching lesson very effective 
to a susceptible heart. 


“* Hore Vacive. A Thought-Book of the Wise Spirits of all 
Ages and all Countries, fit for all Men, and all Hours. Collect- 
ed, arranged, and edited by James Elmes.” (16mo. pp. 256.) 
This is an American reprint — edited, with an occasional note, 
by Rev. Dr. Vinton —of an English compilation. The original 
editor made this work the genial occupation of his hours through 
four years of blindness, reviving his own memories and exer- 
cising his judgment as the pages of the past were read to him by 
his daughter. The collection is rich in pregnant thoughts and in 
words of wisdom. Pagan, Jew, and Christian contribute here 
from their wealth of mind. All classes of writers who have 
earned a good remembrance furnish one or more paragraphs. 


Messrs. Munroe & Co. have likewise published (16mo, pp. 
160), a second edition of the Translation by George S. Hillard, 
Esq., of M. Guizot’s ‘* Essay on the Character and Influence of 
Washington.” This was originally prefixed to a French version 
of Sparks’s Life of Washington. Many of our readers are already 
acquainted with this brilliant Essay, which is a noble tribute to 
one of the best and greatest men of our race. 


The five little stories, entitled respectively,—‘“ A Trap to 
catch a Sunbeam,” —‘‘ Old Joliffe,’ — ‘‘ A Sequel to Old Jo- 
liffe,”” —- * Only,” — and “The Dream Chintz,” — all written by 
a lady, and published in a very neat style by Munroe & Co., 
have been received with delight by a large circle of readers. 
Their popularity is well deserved, for their contents and their 
morals are admirable. 
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“The Glory of the Latter House: a Discourse delivered at 
the Dedication of the Meeting-house of the Second Congrega- 
tional Society in Worcester, March 2, 1851. By Alonzo Hill, 
Minister of said Society.” (Worcester: Andrew Hutchinson. 
1851. 8vo. pp. 55.) The Dedication of this Discourse refers 
to a peaceful and happy ministry, still exercised after the lapse 
of twenty-four years. The preacher, who has been so long 
honored and beloved for his faithful service, greets the erection 
of a new and elegant place of worship over the ruins of one 
destroyed by fire. After some introductory remarks, appropriate 
and earnest, having reference to the place, and the instruments 
and incitements of devotion, Mr. Hill sets himself to answer the 
two questions, — ‘‘ In what has the glory of our New England 
Churches consisted?” ‘And how shall their glory be yet 
greater?” ‘The answer to the former question shows, that our 
churches have maintained the independency of religious associa- 
tions, have presented a simple, but admirable form of church 
organization, and have established spiritual freedom and prog- 
ress upon an immovable basis. The answer to the second 
question is, that the Church must still maintain her freedom, and 
hold her rightful spiritual supremacy ; must meet the growing 
scepticism and irreligion of the times; must make her ministra- 
tions more practical, and must exert a genial, spiritual, and up- 
lifting influence. 

The edifice is of brick, stuccoed, of the Roman Corinthian 
order, and the society is free from debt. 


‘*‘ The Good Parishioner. A Discourse occasioned by the Death 
of Benjamin Rich, Esq., delivered in the Church on Church 
Green, June 8, 1851. By Alexander Young, D. D. Printed by 
request.” (Boston: J. Wilson & Son. 1851. 8vo. pp. 24.) 
‘One that worshipped God, whose house joined hard to the 
synagogue,” is the text eminently appropriate in both its clauses 
to the subject of this discourse. Dr. Young presents, after the 
manner of the sterling old English writers, a sketch of the 
character of a good parishioner, embracing those public and 
private exhibitions of a religious purpose which show a kind, 
a friendly, and a conscientious spirit, a sympathy with the 
minister, and a sense of obligation to a holy cause. The 
preacher then illustrates these excellent traits as manifested in 
the life and character of the late Hon. Benjamin Rich, a man of 
a most kindly spirit and a most industrious and useful life; one 
of that race of merchants to whom Boston owes so much, 
Without lavish eulogy, Dr. Young is content to tell the simple 
story of a most energetic and benevolent life, and to allow the 
spontaneous deeds of a good man to impress their own moral. 
Personal friendship and constant intercourse would have justified 
even warmer praise from the pastor of his good parishioner. 
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‘*The Seventeenth Annual Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches.” (Boston: J. 
Wilson & Son. 1851. 8vo. pp. 33.) ‘ Ninth Annual Report 
of the Ministry at Large, in the City of Providence, by Edwin 
M. Stone.” (Providence: A.C. Greene. 1851. 12mo. pp. 
26.) ‘Sixth Semiannual Report of the Ministry at Large, with 
the Report of the Edgeworth Chapel Sunday School, in Charles- 
town. By Oliver C. Everett.” (Boston: W. Chadwick. 1851. 
12mo. -pp. 24.) ‘ Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association for the Support of the Warren Street 
Chapel, together with Mr. Barnard’s Report.” (Boston: Dut- 
ton & Wentworth. 1851. 12mo. pp. 40.) “ First Annual 
Report of the Association for the Relief of Aged Indigent Fe- 
males.” (Boston: J. Wilson & Son. 1851. 8vo. pp. 36.) — 
We give the titles of these pamphlets, — and we might add many 
others, —to indicate the continued prosecution, and indeed the 
increase, of those benevolent agencies, in a peculiarly Christian 
form, which have been established within a few years in our cit- 
ies. Portland, Lowell, Roxbury, and St. Louis furnish us other 
materials. Mr. Everett’s Report, the first which has been pub- 
lished of the ministry in Charlestown, is in our opinion a model 
report, instructive, judicious, and offering the right sort of encour- 
agement. We are sorry that that noble enterprise, so fruitful of 
evident blessings, which Mr. Barnard has for many years con- 
ducted, should be in debt, but the announcement of the fact will 
doubtless soon make it no longer a fact. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK. 


The Massachusetts Bible Society held its Annual Meeting in the Cen- 
tral Church, Winter Street, on Monday afternoon, May 26th. Hon. 
Simon Greenleaf presided, and, after the devotional exercises had been 
conducted by Rev. President Hopkins of Williams College, introduced 
the great cause which had again called together what is generally the 
largest assemblage of Anniversary Week. He spoke of the one single 
object which the Society had in view, — the circulation of the Bible, — 
as engaging the zeal and interest of all Christians, as distinct from any 
sectarian or controversial purpose, and as prompted by our own experi- 
ence of its value, and by the fact that the Holy Scriptures inspired 
and guided every noble enterprise for the welfare of humanity. The 
Rev. Dr. Parkman then read the Annual Report, drawn up in a felici- 
tous style, so concise and weighty in its statements, and so appro- 
priate in its diction, as to make a model for those who are heid to 
discharge a similar service. This State Society has distributed during 
the last year 7,715 copies of the whole Bible, and 16,839 copies of the 
New Testament, of which entire issue all except about a thousand cop- 
ies were in the English language. By the labors of thé Agent, several 
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new Auxiliary Societies have been formed during the year. Earnest 
and impressive addresses, which deeply engaged the attention of the au- 
dience, were made by Rev. Dr. Stow of Boston, Rev. Dr. Johns of Bal- 


timore, Rev. Samuel Osgood of New York, and Rev. M. Leon Pilatte 
from France. 





The American Unitarian Association held the business-meeting of its 
Twenty-Sixth Anniversary at the Chapel of the Church ef the Saviour, 
on Tuesday morning, May 27th. After prayer had been offered, Rev. 
Calvin Lincoln read the Annual Report, which — considering the well- 
known obstacles attending the operations of the Association, and the 
very limited extent to which it engages the hearty codperation of those 
of whose religious views it is the exponent — presented an encourag- 
ing statement of success. The report was written in an admirable 
spirit, avoiding alike boasting and bigotry, and commending the objects of 
the Association solely on the ground that they are identified with the 
interests of the pure and benedictive Gospel of Jesus Christ. The ap- 
peal which had been made during the year in behalf of the Meadville 
‘Theological School, for the sum of $50,000, which was so promptly 
met, and the collection in this city of some $ 18,000 for the Boston Port 
Society, the whole of which latter sum, with the exception of some 
two or three hundred dollars, was, like the former, contributed by Uni- 
tarians, would of course be felt in the treasury of the Association. 
But about $ 10,000 has been received and expended during the year. 

A nominating committee was chosen to present the names of candi- 
dates for the offices of the Association for the ensuing year. ‘The Pres- 
ident, Dr. Gannett, declined a nomination for reélection, much to 
the regret of the members present. The Rev. Dr. J. W. Thompson 
and the Rev. Alonzo Hill also declined re-nomination as Directors. 

The following gentlemen were then nominated and elected by ballot : 
— Rev. Samuel K. Lothrop, President; Hon. Stephen Fairbanks, and 
Rev. Dr. E. B. Hall, Vice-Presidents; Rev. Dr. H. A. Miles, Rev. 
Charles Brooks, Hon. Albert Fearing, Isaiah Bangs, Esq., and Rev. 
G. W. Briggs, Directors; Rev. Calvin Lincoln, Secretary ; and Henry 
P. Fairbanks, Esq., Treasurer. 

On accepting the office thus conferred upon him, Mr. Lothrop referred 
to the many years through which he had already served the Associa- 
tion in various capacities, and briefly reviewed its history and objects. 
His predecessors had been men of high name and honor, and he espe- 
cially adverted to the devoted and faithful example of Dr. Gannett. He 
hoped to receive the approbation of those who had committed to him a 
great trust, and should seek to deserve it by imitating the zeal and fidel- 
ity of those who had gone before him. 

Dr. Gannett replied to the expressions of regard made towards him- 
self, by commending, as Mr. Lothrop had done, the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, who had heartily coGperated with him. He spoke 
a few earnest words for the Association, inviting for it a warmer and 
more efficient support. Wecan but join in the general acknowledgment 
of the eminently dignified and devoted spirit in which Dr. Gannett has 
discharged his duties. Our cause owes more to him than to any one 
among the living. Though beyond all others of our brethren he insists 
most emphatically upon Unitarian distinctions, we do not think that he 
has ever made himself an enemy, or lost the esteem of a single individ- 
ual among the sects around us. 
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Near the close of the business meeting, the Rev. S. J. Mav of Syra- 
cuse introduced a preamble followed by a Resolution; the former 
named with marked disapprobation several distinguished Unitarians, 
laymen and ministers, on account of their opinions concerning the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, and the latter recommended every form of opposition to 
the law save that of physical force. It was voted that the document 
should not be received. The meeting then adjourned until evening, 
when it was held in the Federal Street Church. Rev. Dr. Barrett 
opened the exercises with prayer; the President called for the reading 
of a summary of the Report, and made a few introductory remarks. At 
his call successive speakers rose to enforce the Resolutions, which he 
read as follows : — 


“1. Resolved, That the history of the Christian Church and the signs of 
the times, not less than its wide-spread and undeniable wants, teach us 
that, avoiding sectarian aggressiveness and bitterness, we should be faithful 
in the exposition and dissemination of the Gospel of Divine grace, as we 
have drawn it from the oracles of our faith.” 

This was spoken to by Rev. Dr. Hall of Providence and Hon. Judge 
Rogers. 

“2. Resolved, That the history of Christian beneficence, and the examples 
of efficient labor in other directions, show that, while the strength of every 
enterprise lies in the purity of personal conviction and action, success in the 
diffusion of truth depends very much on union of individual resources.” 

Spoken to by Rev. Barzillai Frost of Concord, and Hon. H. Chapin 
of Worcester. 

“© 3. Resolved, That personal holiness, originating in an active faith, and 
expressed in the practical life, is at once the proof and the method of a true 
reconciliation of the soul to God.” 

Spoken to by Rev. E. H. Sears of Wayland, and Rev. E. B. Will- 
son of Grafton. 

“© 4. Resolved, That the past contributions of our scholars to the means of 
Biblical study, and the interest taken at present in the formation of Bible 
classes, concur with the claims of Scripture, to impose on us the duty of an 
earnest and constant perusal of the sacred volume.” 


Spoken to by Rev. Dr. Parkman and Francis B. Hayes, Esq. 


“5. Resolved, That the logical and spiritual tendencies of Unitarian 
thought lead, not to scepticism or disorder, but to a calm and clear faith.” 


Spoken to by Rev. W. H. Eliot of St. Louis, and Rev. W. Mount- 
ford of Gloucester, late of England. 

The exercises closed with a doxology and benediction. We have 
never enjoyed more this anniversary occasion. A spirit of reverence, of 
love and fidelity, seemed to influence all the speakers. What was said 
was good, and it was wisely and affectionately expressed. Without 
owing any of its impression to that detestable stuff which is called plat- 
form oratory, the meeting left upon the heart the glow of a truly relig- 
ious communion on high themes and holy duties, 

But we could not avoid some wanderings of thought from the words 
of the speakers, as we considered in our own mind why it is that the 
actual Unitarianism in these United States makes such an inadequate ex- 
pression of itself in any of our organizations. If we are a Cliristian sect, 
then it is very certain that we show.to a disadvantage among all other 
sects in the disproportion between our real strength and ability, and the 
exhibitions which we make of them in the ordinary ways of sectarian 
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demonstrations. Our pecuniary contributions, as a body, alone make any 
thing like a just exponent of our means and Christian intentions. But 
these are so freely bestowed upon a multitude of benevolent, philan- 
thropical, and educational objects, and are so little directed into sectarian 
channels, that we really often do as much through the medium of money 
to invigorate other sects as to extend our own. It entered into the orig- 
inal design of those who formed the Association, and it has ever been 
the wish of its most earnest friends, that its Auxiliaries should be 
brought into joint action with it in all measures. It was expected that 
delegates from our various congregations would attend the annual meet- 
ing, would take an active part in its deliberations, and extend in all di- 
rections the impulses which might from time to time quicken at the cen- 
tre. If this expectation had been realized, the Association would have 
been vastly more efficient both in its religious and in its benevolent 
agencies. But while this simple process of joint action through dele- 
gates has never been any thing more than an intention, various other 
reasons may be given for the very inadequate expression of our real 
ability and numbers which is made by or through the Association. 
From the very commencement of the Trinitarian controversy, and the 
drawing of party lines, a large number of Liberal Christians, so called, — 
and we are almost tempted by the commentary which events have writ- 
ten to regard this class of them as the majority, — utterly refused to 
come under any sectarian title or organization. Some of the most effi- 
cient men who belonged to our party, if they belonged to any, some who 
preached, wrote, labored, and contributed in various ways to sustain and 
vindicate the new cause, withheld their assent to a denominational bond, 
or an antagonistic position before the public. Many reasons led them 
to this decision. They had experienced so much of the evils of ecclesi- 
astical action, that they would not risk it in any shape. ‘They found it 
difficult to define a party profession which should both include and ex- 
clude all that were with them and all that were against them. The 
name Unitarian, too, had been made objectionable, not to say offensive, by 
some of the unessential and accidental associations which attached to it 
in England. Any one who has perused Cottle’s Reminiscences and the 
Biographies and Letters of Coleridge and Southey, and calls to mind 
the sermon of the former on ‘‘ The Hair-Powder Tax,’’ and any one 
who is familiar with the materialistic opinions, and the political ill-odor 
of Priestley and some of his friends, will well understand why the title 
Unitarian should have been rejected by many who, notwithstanding, were 
Unitarians. These original objections have continued in force to many 
minds ever since, and new objections have arisen in addition to them. 
The length to which some of our brethren have carried a license of crit- 
icism, and the spirit of antagonism to the records and institutions of re- 
vealed religion, has repelled many from us, who are still with us, Oth- 
ers have friends or relatives so attached to other views or communions 
that they are unwilling to make a manifestation of hostility towards the 
various Christian bodies. Indeed, it is a prime element of their faith, 
with a large number of Unitarians, that they ought not to show any 
very earnest interest in matters of mere opinion, when these tend to dis- 
tract and divide Christians. For these and other reasons, which might 
be given, our views have never called out, and brought together and 
bound by party ties, and engaged in joint action, more than a very small 
portion of those who hold them. Those who are actually with us in 


opinion and conviction may be found in nearly every church in our 
land. 
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Some other reasons might be stated, to account for the undeniably 
disproportionate exhibition which we have made when compared with 
other sects, in concentrated efforts to extend our views. Very many 
occasional and temporary movements have been started among us. Our 
societies, making the fullest use of their independency, select their own 
objects of benevolence. City churches contribute largely to sustain do- 
mestic ministries to the poor. Several missionary enterprises have-been 
projected and continued through short periods. Large sums bestowed 
by Unitarians have gone to the general funds of Bible Societies. or to 
the charities of the whole Congregational body. We have given over, 
if we ever actually entertained, the expectation, that all those who accord 
with us in our views of the Gospel, of its substantial truths, and of the 
aims and means requisite for enlarging, purifying, and deepening its in- 
fluence, can be induced to enroll themselves in an association, to take a 
distinctive name based upon one or more of their opinions, and to appear 
in its support in any way which brings them into antagonism with other 
Christians. But few of the honored and eminent Jaymen who are with 
us in sentiment attend our conventions, while other sects, on like occa- 
sions, are apt to bring forward all their strength and dignity, as repre- 
sented by distinguished civilians and heads and officers of colleges. We 
have borne all the reproach of sectarianism at Cambridge, without hav- 
ing turned our alleged opportunities to any account in that direction. 
Since Justice Story died, we have missed a strong and earnest voice, 
and an honored advocate. We know not when we last heard, at any of 
our anniversaries, the words of a Cambridge President or Professor. 
We mention this fact only as a fact, without expressing either regret 
or approbation. Some approve this state of things among us; it meets 
their idea of the perfectly free and unsectarian character of our body. 
Others would rejoice to see a different state of things, and they feel that 
allegiance to what we regard as the truth, and a knowledge of the 
amount of irreligion, scepticism, bigotry, and exclusiveness which still 
prevail, should move us to cooperate in an efficient, though honorable 
and charitable sectarianism. It ought, however, to be mentioned, that 
when our right to the Christian name was actually in question, and our 
freedom and comfort were put in peril by a preponderating spirit of ex- 
clusiveness in the community, there was no lack of boldness and fidelity 
on the part of our laymen, in the maintenance of our opinions and rights. 
These being no longer in peril, very many among us think that truth 
may be left to its inherent power and to its spontaneous agencies, with- 
out requiring another roll-cal] of its champions. ‘Time only can test the 
practical results of this cooling of sectarian ardor. 

In the mean while, the very moderate degree of effort which we make 
as a denomination accomplishes as much as we could expect from it. 
The general] softening effect which has been wrought upon the spirit of 
religious hostility is a testimony on a large scale to the efficiency of 
‘* the unsectarian sect.’’ Controversies have been opened between par- 
ties in other communions among themselves, more interesting for the 
time being than is our own common controversy with them. We have 
a large amount of literature of a distinctive character, and its circulation 
is greatly extending our views. 


The Collation. — This festival, to which all Unitarian ministers, with 
their wives, are invited by the Unitarian laity of Boston, lacked none of 
its usual interest this year. It took place in the spacious Assembly Hall 
in Beach Street, over the Worcester Railroad Station. Hon. Benja- 
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min Seaver presided, Governor Boutwell and Hon, John P. Hale of the 
United States Senate being seated at either side of him. A blessing 
was invoked by Rev. Dr. Barrett, and thanks were returned by Rev. W. 
H. Eliot of St. Louis. Remarks, some of a serious, but for the most 
part of a lively and amusing character, were made by Mr. Seaver, Rev. 
Chandler Robbins, Hon. J. P. Hale, Rev. H. F. Bond of Dover, N. H. 
Rev. W. H. Eliot of St. Louis, Rev. A. B. Muzzey of Cambridgeport, 
Governor Boutwell, Hon. Horace Mann, Samuel Greele, Esq., Rev. 
Charles Farley of San Francisco, George Holt, Esq., of Liverpool, Rev. 
R. Sanger of Dover, Rev. Dr. Farley of Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. Samuel 
Osgood of New York, Rev. J. Pierpont of Medford, Hon. D. A. White 
of Salem, and Mr. G. F. Thayer. 





The Society for the Relief of Aged and Destitute Clergymen met on 
Wednesday morning, May 28th, at the Chapel of the Church of the Sav- 
iour, Rev. Dr. Parkman presiding. The officers of the last year were 
reélected. ‘The amount of the funds already in the treasury of the So- 
ciety exceeds $6,000. No special effurts have been made to obtain 
contributions, and the present fund must be regarded as almost a sponta- 
neous offering from generous hearts to a truly merciful and affectionate 
charity. Though no public record is to be made of the names of the 
recipients of this benevolence, we are at liberty to state that some most 
worthy persons have had cause to bless the motive and the occasion 
which established this fund. It is obvious that the interest of what is 
now in the treasury will be inadequate to the purpose of the charity. 
But we feel that it may be safely left to commend itself to those who en- 
joy wealth with a kindly heart, and who need no urgency of appeal to 
move them to a liberal exercise of both. 





Sunday School Society. — The Annual Meeting of this Society was 
held in the Church in Federal Street, on Wednesday evening, May 28, 
the President, Hon. Stephen C. Phillips, in the chair. Prayer was of- 
fered by Rev. John White of Dedham. The Annual Report, which 
was read by the Secretary, Rev. S. H. Winckley, presented some statis- 
tics of the operations of this institution in most of our congregations, 
and offered views designed and suited both to excite and encourage 
teachers in their work. New force was given to the already well-estab- 
lished grounds on which this Society maintains its claims to an earnest 
and hearty regard, as the nursery of our churches, and one of the most 
efficient means for the moral and social improvement of successive gen- 
erations in the community at large. 

Addresses were made on the occasion by Rev. H. F. Harrington of 
Lawrence ; Rev. Alonzo Hill of Worcester; Rev. W. R. Alger of 
Roxbury ; and Rev. G. W. Briggs of Plymouth. The President offered 
some cheering remarks at the close. 





The Massachusetts Convention of Congregational Ministers met as 
usual in the Supreme Court room, on Wednesday, at 5 o’clock, P. M. 
Rey. Dr. Frothingham was the preacher in order for this year, but he 
having declined the service on account of the state of his health, the 
second preacher, Rev. Dr. Woodbridge of Hadley, officiated as Moder- 
ator, and delivered the Convention Sermon on the day following. Rev. 
Dr. Putnam of Roxbury was chosen as the preacher for the next year. 

A committee was raised by the Convention to inquire into and report 
upon the use of tobacco. 
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Devotional Exercises of Anniversary Week. —'These occasions, which 
exclude formal discussion, and are regarded as exclusively designed to 
quicken religious sentiment, are attended by a great many persons who 
are highly interested in them, as the most profitable of all which the 
week affords them. For four successive mornings the places of assem- 
bly were filled at an early hour for conference and prayer meetings. 
The brevity of those who took part in them gave opportunity for much 
variety. ‘lhe Lord's Supper was administered on ‘Thursday evening at 
the Church in Federal Street. 





Ministerial Conference. — Under the system adopted two years ago 
for the conduct of this body, two profitable meetings were held, and 
two addresses were delivered, followed by debates. The Conference 
assembled in the Chapel of the Church of the Saviour, on Wednesday 
morning, May 28. Rev. Dr. Farley was chosen Moderator, the officers 
of the last year, a Scribe and a Committee, were reélected, Rev. Dr. 
Hall of Providence being put upon the latter in place of Rev. J. F. 
Clarke. ‘The Rev. F. H. Hedge of Providence then delivered an ad- 
dress, which appears on preceding pages of this number. A debate 
ensued, the aim of which was to do justice to the Protestant side on 
some points suggested by the address, though of course not dwelt upon 
by the speaker from limitation of time. 

In the afternoon, the Rev. John Pierpont of Medford delivered an ad- 
dress on Social Reform. After allowing the claims of this age on the 
score of practical benevolence, and giving it credit for its measures and 
agencies of good, Mr. Pierpont presented a sad picture of the actual 
state of Christendom, of its vice, its tolerated iniquities and outrages, 
and contrasted the force and sway of all these with the feebleness of 
the efforts put forth against them. In conclusion, he adverted to the 
difficulties which attend the faithful preaching of the Christian relig- 
ion, especially under the voluntary system, where any parishioners who 
may take offence at the honest rebuke of a preacher, or rather at the 
truth as spoken by his lips, may promote dissension and drive off a min- 
ister. A short debate ensued, which was brought to a close by an ad- 

urnment. 





The Debate on the Fugitive Slave Law in the Ministerial Conference. — 
The discussion begun on Wednesday afternvon was interrupted by ad- 
journment, and renewed on Thursday morning. ‘The manner in which 
this debate has been brought before the public in the newspapers, and the 
complete misrepresentation of the ruling spirit of the meeting, and of 
the tenor of the remarks of some of the speakers, seem to call for some 
reference to the subject in our pages of Intelligence. It would appear 
from the newspapers, — which, by a great breach of courtesy and an 
affront to truth, introduced into their columns pretended reports of the 
meeting, — that now, for the first time, the so-called Liberal Ministers 
brought the topic of Slavery into their discussions, and that most of 
them went all lengths in the use of violent and revolutionary language. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. A fair representation and re- 
port of the meeting and the discussion would, we believe, be read with 
interest by good men of various opinions, as highly commendable to the 
body represented in it. Strong sefitences, taken from their connection, 
and without the qualifications attending their utterance, and with no 
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recognition of the well-known position and former remarks or course of 
conduct of the speakers, were brought before the public, while calm 
and wise words were passed without notice. Nor was any thing said 
of the connection between this debate and those of previous years. 

It is true that the papers which, were instrumental in spreading these 
misrepresentations, by copying from the journal which first contained 
them, offered to give equal publicity to any correction which the speak- 
ers who had been wronged might offer for insertion. But no individual 
felt himself held to the obligation of a personal remonstrance on his own 
part. No one could fairly report his own remarks in their full connec- 
tion and with all their bearings, without giving a complete sketch of 
the meeting. No independent man wishes, by bringing forward with 
stress his qualifications and explanations, to appear to take back even 
his rhetoric. The simple truth is, that the same subject has come up 
before every meeting of the Conference for the last ten or twelve years. 
Those who spoke this year had spoken often before, and they spoke 
with reference to their previous opinions and course of action. The 
brethren knew, as the public, even from the fullest report, would not 
know, how to interpret each speaker. The supposed security of a pri- 
vate meeting was trusted to as rendering unnecessary that deliberate 
and guarded speech which one would use under different circumstances. 

The resolution offered by Rev. S. J. May, at the meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Association, was offered to the Conference. Besides this, a coun- 
ter resolution, with a preamble introducing names to correspond with 
those in Mr. May’s preamble, was presented by Rev. Joseph Richardson 
of Hingham. ‘The same topic was introduced in another paper, which, 
with some subjects proposed by the Executive Committee, all came 
before the Conference. By reference to the rules of the body, it was 
found that the Conference had provided that, as it was a meeting of 
brethren for frank and friendly conversation or advice, and not an eccle- 
siastical convention, no declarative vote or resolution should be passed. 
The recognition of this rule was a disappointment to those who wished 
the Conference to pronounce upon the Fugitive Slave Law, while it was 
hailed as a relief to those of another mind. The papers offered in the 
shape of resolutions were therefore changed in form, and made subjects 
for discussion, the records showing only that they were discussed with- 
out action upon them. All persons present not members of the Con- 
ference were requested to retire. The meeting was designed to be pri- 
vate and informal. This prechuding in the outset of all action by reso- 
lutions was the first matter which occupied the time. 

Another point which engaged several of the speakers had reference 
to our brethren in England. The Rev. Theodore Parker read an edito- 
rial from the London Inquirer, and referred to the action of the Congre- 
gational Union at Bristol, both advising that such of our ministers as 
might visit England without being known there to have expressed here 
decided opinions against the Fugitive Slave Law, should not be allowed 
to enter an English pulpit. 

Rev. George E. Ellis of Charlestown, after expressing his gratifica- 
tion that now for the first time in our meetings justice was done to hon- 
est differences of opinion, by a debate which was not to result in a res- 
olution, implicating all with some, denied the right of the body ever to 
force its members into such action, and expressed his purpose to leave 
the Conference if it ever took such a course. He had always opposed 
similar resolutions, and also all answers to the letters from our brethren 
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in England, which he viewed only as echoes from Abolitionists here, not 
as virtually originating abroad. Though he had been abused for this 
opposition, he professed that he had always sympathized, and still sym- 
pathized, heart and soul, with the most ultra Abolitionists in the subject 
of their efforts, while he resisted their measures as in his view unwise. 
Mr. Ellis then read from the London Inquirer of May 3, an account of 
a meeting of the Western Unitarian Christian Union at Bridgewater 
(England), at which the matter referred to by Mr. Parker was discussed, 
the majority deciding against any action upon it. We extract the re- 
marks of Rev. Mr. Montgomery of ‘Taunton during that debate, as read 
by Mr. Ellis : — 


“The Rev. R. M. Montgomery rose and said, that, though a member of 
the Committee, he felt bound to protest against the course that had been 
taken on the subject of American Slavery. He was not present when the 
Report was prepared, and he much regretted his not having gone to Bristol, 
for he wont, if he had stood alone, have opposed the introduction into the 
Report of what they had just heard on this topic. He was as much an enemy 
to slavery as any one could be, and believed it to be the most abominable 
and accursed of systems. But he did object most strongly to their sitting 
in judgment on the conduct of men whose names they honored, and whose 
beautiful productions they valued, because they did not think it right to 
join William Lloyd Garrison and Frederic Douglass, and the Abolition So- 
ciety, to whose proceedings they had strong and ‘conscientious objections. 
We were not in a situation to know all the difficulties with which our min- 
isters in America were surrounded, and it did not become us to act in the 
way suggested towards men as pious, as benevolent, as Christian as our- 
selves. ould it be endured that such a man as Dr. Dewey, should he 
again visit Europe, should be looked coldly on, and refused admission to 
our pul its, because of a difference of cpinion with some of us with regard 
to the Fugitive Slave Law? He could only assure them, that, pass what- 
ever resolution they might, he should not be bound by it, if it went to the 
recommendation of such a course, and that the pulpit at Taunton should 
be open to any brother minister from America, and that he would glad! 
welcome him to it. ‘They should look at home. There were evils sncanh 
here to contend against. We had not long got rid of slavery ourselves, 
and many of our charitable institutions, many of our chapels, were still 
sustained by money which had been gained by persons who were connected 
with West ioe slavery. He suspected that this was the’case at Lewin’s 
Mead. Would their friends from Bristol be consistent, and cast away what 
had been thus acquired? They had still slavery enough amongst them, and 
he thought the man who was enslaved to gin was as much an object of pity 
as he who was in bondage to an American slaveholder. But what would 
be said, if those who were teetotallers among them should seek to introduce 
a test, and to exclude from their pines all ministers who did not sign the 
abstinence pledge? He lamented the course the Committee had taken, and 
condemned it as an unjustifiable interference with the right of private judg- 
ment, which they professed so much to value, and must, for himself at least, 
oppose the course which they had recommended to the meeting.” 


Mr. Ellis heartily commended these words of Mr. Montgomery, as 
vindicating that true independence of opinion and judgment of which 
we boasted. He did not believe that the Union of these States was held 
by so frail a tenure, that our own discussions of an obnoxious law would 
sunder the bond. Nor did he believe that, as had been said, the Union 
existed solely to enable Southern slaveholders to scour over the free 
North to catch their runaway slaves; if this were true, the sooner the 
Union was sundered the better. 

But the main point involved in the discussion was, how as Christian 
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ministers we were to regard a Jaw which was in antagonism with con- 
science and the natural dictates of humanity. Rev. S. Judd of Augusta, 
Me., disapproved of all personalities on this subject, and maintained the 
great rights of free judgment, deliberate speech, and Christian action, al- 
lowing the widest scope to conscientious differences. Rev. S. J. May of 
Syracuse, N. Y., thought that the names and course of action of public 
men in reference to this subject were as properly matters of public criti- 
cism as were their views upon other subjects. Rev. Dr. Hall] of Provi- 
dence, R. I., spoke very earnestly of the need of candor, justice, mod- 
eration, and mild and prudent, though at the same time faithful, speech 
on this subject. He thought that statesmen, civilians, and ministers 
should be mutually respectful in their criticisms of each other’s course. 
While he utterly repudiated all active resistance of law, Dr. Hall ex- 
pressed his readiness to suffer any amount of personal loss or pain rather 
than be an individual agent in executing it in this case. Rev. B. Frost 
of Concord adverted to some difficulties which he had encountered, and 
claimed for the pulpit the right to deal with politico-moral themes. Rev. 
W. H. Channing said that emancipation would do but partial justice to 
the slaves, as they ought also to receive protection and land. He advo- 
cated a plan by which the North should bear a full share of all the ex- 
penses of such a course. Rev. Mr. Pierpont of Medford offered a very 
ingenious analysis of law, as based upon the distinction between right 
and wrong, just and unjust, and illustrated the inconsistency involved in 
an unjust law by comparing it to a decision which should pronounce a 
figure with four sides and four angles to be a triangle. The mingled 
humor and causticity of his remarks excited a degree of mirthfulness in 
the audience. Rev. Dr. Gannett regretted this exhibition of pleasantry. 
He thought the subject profoundly serious and threatening, and that it 
required to be discussed in a most sober spirit, with a sense of the deeply 
momentous interests of this great republic which it involved. Dr. Gan- 
nett protested most earnestly against the criticism of a remark attributed 
to an absent member of the Conference. This remark, which news- 
paper report had ascribed to one of our most distinguished brethren, was 
repudiated by his own authority, through a friend present. Two of the 
brethren affirmed that they had heard it in substance. The seeming dis- 
crepancy of testimony was easily reconciled to the candid mind by re- 
ferring the alleged remark to an extempore utterance, in the course of 
a lecture, expressive of the profound sense of the value of this Union 
entertained by the lecturer, and so engaging his concern for its peace, 
and his tolerance for a measure which seemed for the time to be requi- 
site to insure it, that he would be willing even to surrender one of those 
most dear to him in order to preserve it. Rev. 'T. Parker described in 
a subdued and graphic manner his own circumstances while, surrounded 
with the rusty implements which his ancestors had used in the battles of 
liberty, and while preparing his discourse, he gave shelter to a fugitive. 
We have endeavored to comply with the wishes of many brethren in 
offering this slight sketch, in which we have aimed to be correct. 
Ordination. — Mr. Charles E. Hodges, a graduate of the Theologi- 
cal School at Cambridge, was ordained as Pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Barre, on Wednesday, June 11. The exercises commenced 
with Prayer by Rev. E. E. Hale of Worcester; Selections from Scrip- 
ture by Rev. M. W. Willis of Petersham ; Sermon by Rev. Dr. Furness 
of Philadelphia; Prayer of Ordination by Rev. Dr. Thompson, who 
still retains a connection with his Church at Barre; Charge by Rev. 
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W. H. Channing; Fellowship of the Churches by Rev. F. P. Appleton 
of Danvers; Address to the Society by Rev. O. Stearns of Hingham ; 
Concluding Prayer by Rev. Dr. Hill of Worcester. 





OBITUARY. 


Rev. Tuomas Brattte Gannett. — We are desirous of record- 
ing on our pages some brief notice of a good and exemplary man, whose 
memory .is affectionately cherished in the hearts of those to whom in 
private or official relations he was long united. 

Mr. Gannett was for nearly twenty years the pastor of a church in 
Cambridge Port, and afterwards at South Natick, where, on the 19th of 
April, 1851, he died. He was the son of Caleb Gannett, Esq., who, hav- 
ing engaged for a short period in the ministry, removed to Cambridge, 
and was connected until his death, in 1818, in various offices, with the 
University, as ‘Tutor from 1773 to 1780, Fellow of the Corporation fora 
part of the same period, and for a long series of years in the responsible, 
and in those days arduous, office of Steward. He was a member also 
of the American Academy and of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

From a just and affectionate tribute to his son’s memory, written 
soon after his decease, by one whose friendship as a parishioner and 
just appreciation give weight to his testimony, and from our own, 
though less intimate, acquaintance, we may not hesitate to number Mr. 
Gannett with the excellent and esteemed of his day. Having graduated 
at Harvard University in 1809, and completed his theological studies, 
he became the pastor, as we have said, of the Cambridge Port Parish, 
over which he was ordained January 19th, 1814. Here he approved him- 
self a faithful and devoted minister, conciliating the affection and com- 
inanding the respect of the flock by his exemplary life and devotion to 
their service, more especially amidst some trials of their early history. If 
not distinguished by the highest intellectual endowments, or claiming a 
place with those who exert a marked influence upon society, Mr. Gannett 
was known and trusted for his moral excellence, his kind affections, his 
sound practical judgment in regard to the duties and exigencies of life, 
and his efficient usefulness. He had always a ready sympathy for the 
sorrowful, and consecrated a full proportion of the means with which 
he was intrusted to the relief of the destitute. As a token of his 
interest in the young, and of his quiet, unobtrusive benevolence, it may 
be mentioned here, as stated in the interesting notice to which we 
have already referred, that ‘‘a Sunday school, one of the earliest 
established in New England, having been opened in his parish, de- 
signed more particularly for the benefit of the neglected children of the 
idle and dissolute, for whom some charitable ladies had provided suit- 
able Sunday clothes, they went regularly once a week to the house of 
the pastor to be washed and dressed for Sunday school and the church.”’ 

It belonged to Mr. Gannett’s nature to shrink from publicity, but his 
tenderness of conscience never permitted him to neglect a duty, while 
his sound discretion guided him always to the right performance of it. 
Many within the walks of the profession which he loved have been 
more eminent, but few more esteemed. And when the distinctions 
which the world and the church confer upon genius and eloquence and 
learning shall be lost in the more’ enduring distinctions of virtue, we 
believe that our friend will be found with them ‘‘ of whom God is not 
ashamed to be called their Father, having provided for them a kingdom.” 





